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THE ANTECEDENTS OF HELLENISTIC COMEDY 
By Henry W. Prescorr 
Ill 


There has never been, to my knowledge, a professed attempt to 
establish by complete logical proof the modern theory of Euripidean 
influence upon Hellenistic comedy. From more or less happy figures 
of speech in which Menandrian comedy appears as “die echte Erbin” 
of Euripidean tragedy,' or New comedy as the adopted child of 
Euripidean tragedy though the natural daughter of Old comedy,? 
modern critics have passed to analytical studies of various aspects 
of comedy in which the amount and kind of influence have been 
assumed as demonstrated facts. Without doubt the present vogue 
of the theory and of consequent practice is largely due to Leo’s 
masterly studies of Roman comedy, both his critical essays on con- 
taminated plays and on special features like the monologue, and 
particularly the notable third chapter of his Plautinische Forschungen; 
the effects of his teaching emerge in many dissertations, not only of 
his own students, but of others influenced by the general trend of 
investigation. The statements of Leo which I have to review in 
this study are, many of them at least, inserted in the midst of an 
argument in this chapter of his Forschungen which I cordially approve; 
the sound logical procedure of establishing the Greek background 
of Roman comedy through material and style common to Plautus 
and Euripides is constantly vitiated by the intrusion of statements, 

1 Wilamowitz, Herakles*, I, 55. 


2 Leo, Hermes, XLIII (1908), 165. 
(CuasstcaL Pario.oey XIII, April, 1918] 113 
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logically unsound, to the effect that Hellenistic comedy is in some 
way substantially dependent upon Euripidean tragedy, as a conse- 
quence of these common elements of content and form. 

It is not easy to discover from the rapid generalizations of modern 
critics what they conceive to have been the precise interrelation of 
Euripidean tragedy and New comedy, to discern just what evolu- 
tionary process, in their view, relates the two types to each other. 
The clearest statement of the case I find in the words of the protag- 
onist of the theory. Leo says! that Euripides robbed tragedy of 
its sublimity and humanized it; he substituted for simple action 
complex action, and intrigue with surprising developments, added 
to the myth bits of everyday experience, created striking and com- 
plicated characters to replace the simple heroic figures of myth, laid 
their souls bare in the storm and stress of emotions, questioned the 
grounds and the justification of domestic and social relations, and 
skeptically regarded the divine ordering of the world. Older tragedy 
had always strongly influenced comedy; when comedy was deprived 
of its rights of free speech and forced to relinquish the form and con- 
tent of satirical burlesque, “‘konnte es nicht anders sein als dass sich 
bei der machtigen Genossin die Weisung eines neuen Weges holte.”’ 
So comedy brings to an end the development, started by Euripides, 
of the heroic into bourgeois drama. I think I rightly represent Leo’s 
idea in saying that this development which he sketches is intended 
to indicate that comedy does not directly imitate or adapt Euripidean 
tragedy but somewhat unconsciously continues a line of development 
initiated by Euripides. Usually in Leo’s phraseology comedy works 
“nach dem Muster” or “‘in Nachfolge” of tragedy, though occasion- 
ally the critic allows himself to speak of direct derivation; but a flat 
statement of derivation is immediately qualified so as to suggest a 
less direct and more subtle relation than that of conscious imitation 
or adaptation.? 

1 Gesch. d. rom. Lit., I, 99-100. 


2 Der Monolog, 38: ‘‘ Dass die neue Komédie nicht von der alten, sondern von der 
Tragédie des Euripides herkommt, ist zu einer billigen Wahrheit geworden. : 
Sie [comedy] war vorausbestimmt, die Nachfolgerin der dem wirklichen Leben utes 
ten Tragédie zu werden.”’ Leo is of course not responsible for the rash statements of 
some of his admiring followers: ‘‘Sie [New comedy] ist ein birgerliches Schauspiel, 
das direkt aus dem euripideischen Drama wird, mit einigen komischen Figuren, die 
aus dem friihern komischen Drama stammen.’’ (Dieterich, Pulcinella, 52.) 
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To these statements of Leo I have not the slightest objection; 
they seem to me in the main true and illuminating, and they mark 
a great advance over the days when the interpretation of Plautus 
was a matter of Trivialerklérung. But when these descriptive state- 
ments issue in a method of critical procedure that assumes a norm 
of Euripidean art as a standard by which to measure what is Greek 
and what is Roman in Plautus, I think that Leo has carried us farther 
than is warranted by the attainable evidence of the nature and the 
extent of this somewhat elusive process of continuation. If Old 
comedy was never anything but Aristophanes, and if the content 
and the form of New comedy are in a large number of important 
specific aspects Euripidean, undoubtedly there is much to be said 
for the issue in practice of these illuminating descriptive phrases. 
In my previous paper! I have reiterated that Aristotle found some- 
thing besides Aristophanic comedy in the fifth century. My present 
purpose is to indicate the value, in my opinion, of those larger features 
of form and content which modern critics find to be Euripidean when 
they appear in Hellenistic comedy. Only by a careful estimate of 
the validity of the common elements, as they may bear upon the 
interdependence of the two types, is the current critical procedure 
in the analysis of Roman comedy to be justified or corrected; and 
I may add only also by an equally careful consideration of the ele- 
ments which Euripidean tragedy and comedy do not share, although 
this aspect of the case cannot be a prominent part of my review of 


the current theory. 
IV 


Intending only to restrict and define the extent and the nature 
of Euripidean influence I am not embarrassed by the one bit of 
external evidence which modern critics can quote in support of their 
general contention. In the last quarter of the third century Satyrus, 
a Peripatetic, wrote a biography of Euripides in the form of an 
Aristotelian dialogue; he says? that Euripides and New comedy have 


1CP, XII (1917), 405ff. May I correct a sentence on p. 414, 1. 7; it should 
read: ‘‘Whether these and other professional types, if there were such, were taken 
over from Peloponnesian Megara to the Sicilian habitat of Epicharmus, etc.” 

2 On Satyrus as a biographer cf. Leo, Griech._rém. Biographie, 118 ff. For the 
text of the document cf. Ozyrhynch. Pap., IX, no. 1176, fr. 39, col. vii (also von 
Arnim, Supplementum Euripideum, 5); for critical discussion Leo, Nachr. d. gétting. 
Gesell. (1912), 281 f. 
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in common: (1) Certain interrelations of domestic characters, hus- 
band and wife, father and son, master and slave; presumably he has 
in mind the conflicts between the two members of each of these pairs, 
but the papyrus fragment has a gap at this point. (2) Three motives 
used in the peripety: (a) the betrayal of maidens, (b) substitution 
of infants, (c) recognition by means of rings and necklaces. (3) The 
orixo. cvvrdtews Aexruxjs; here the papyrus is not wholly clear, and 
the Greek furnished by the first editors can hardly be construed.’ 
These elements which Satyrus enumerates will concern us presently 
in our discussion of the modern theory. At the moment we observe 
simply that Satyrus is an Aristotelian; his style and terminology 
are Aristotelian; but Aristotle himself found in Sicilian-Attic comedy, 
not in Euripides, so far as extant evidence shows, a background for 
Middle comedy. Satyrus is applying in broad ‘and general terms 
(far different in quantity and kind from the large number of specific 
minutiae set forth by modern critics) to New comedy as a whole what 
Quintilian asserts of Menander in saying that he admired and fol- 
lowed Euripides, though in a totally different type of literature. 
These are broad generalizations, the soundness of which has been 
impaired only by modern analysis.” 


Vv 


The lack of organized argument naturally leads to vagueness, 
ambiguity, contradictions, in the statements of modern critics. No- 
where, so far as I recall, does Leo ever generalize in a way to give the 


1 This third common element is interpreted by Leo to be “die Farbe der gewdhn- 
lichen Redeweise’’; Leo supplements the text of the papyrus, von Arnim boldly recon- 
stitutes it. I find it hard to believe that even a Hellenistic biographer would imply 
that New comedy owes to Euripidean tragedy the simple style of ordinary usage as 
distinguished from the elevated diction and manuer of pre-Euripidean tragedy. Saty- 
rus quotes a new fragment of Philemon to prove his statement: Evdpirldns rob dnow 
obrws, 8s ubvos divara: Adyar. Might not \éyerin the fragment and cdvrakis Nexrixh 
in Satyrus refer to argumentative speeches? Is it not the organized speech on general 
themes that Satyrus finds both in Euripides and in New comedy ? 

2 It is important to observe that both Quintilian (x. 1. 69) and Satyrus clearly 
indicate that their inferences are drawn, not from a critical comparison of the two 
types of poetry such as modern criticism has developed (cf. e.g., Sehrt, De Menandro 
Euripidis imitatore, Giessen, 1912), but from specific testimony by the comic poets 
in the texts of their plays. So Quintilian represents Menander as often testifying, 
“ut saepe testatur,” to his admiration of Euripides, and Satyrus quotes a fragment in 
which Philemon refers to Euripides by name; cf. also Philemon, frag. 1830 Kock. 
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impression that love, as furnishing situations and motives in comedy, 
is anything but realistic.' Yet the notion prevails that in some way 
or other Euripides’ notable interest in love as a dramatic motive is 
responsible for the sentimental theme in comedy. Koerte, for 
example, in a recent popular essay? maintains that “das Liebesmotiv”’ 
is furnished to comedy by tragedy; he then mentions Phaedra, 
Stheneboea, Medea, and concludes by saying that if one changes the 
names of the heroic characters in the Helena, one gets “‘ein biirger- 
liches Schauspiel.” Specialists writing popular essays should always 
be charitably treated, but Sehrt*® in his comparative study of Menan- 
der and Euripides cannot claim exemption; he asserts that Menander 
learned from Euripides that jealousy and adultery were convenient 
means of promoting dramatic complications, that Menander dis- 
covered these devices in the Eifersuchtsdramen of Euripides; all this 
a propos of the facts that Polemon in Menander’s Perikeiromene is in 
love with Glycera and treats her brutally, and that Polemon is a 
jealous rival of Moschion, Glycera’s brother; the love of brother for 
sister in this play Sehrt relates to the same theme in Euripides’ 
Aeolus; the recognition of brother and sister in the same play he 
relates to Euripides’ Electra and Iph. Taur.; and then, as a convin- 
cing conclusion he asserts that Menander “mixed” these two Eurip- 
idean themes, the love of brother for sister, and the recognition 
theme, and lo! the Periketromene was made. Menander’s depend- 
ence upon Euripides seems to me very substantial, but Sehrt’s method 
of approach results in a neat job of carpentry rather than in proper 
appreciation of a poet’s art. 

Just how the illicit love affairs of Phaedra and Stheneboea led to 
the premarital frailty of respectable women, or the amours of courte- 
zans, in comedy is a development, or an upheaval, that I find myself 
unable to elaborate. Polemon is brutal and jealous as is Medea, 
but I see only in real life the background for Polemon’s cruel shearing 
of Glycera’s hair, and for the whole situation I find the only necessary 
source in such everyday events as Aristophanes sets forth in Plutus 
1013 ff. If Polemon were a jealous husband planning to kill his 


1 Pl. Forsch.?, 143: ‘‘Die Liebesgeschichten sind von den Komikern dem Leben 
entnommen und als Stoff und Triebrider der Handlung verwendet worden.” 


2 Die griech. Komédie (1914), 69 f. » Op. cit., 25. 
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children, I might think of Euripides’ Medea; otherwise I shall be 
as likely to see the influence of Euripides here as I do in the jealous 
lover of Theocritus’ fourteenth idyl. Whatever may be said for the 
Helena, I object to the implication that the reunited husband and 
wife of that tragedy have any relation to the reunited lovers of almost 
all the love plots of comedy until somebody proves that this comic 
plot is in the large nothing but a tragic scheme of action made over 
by comic poets. 

Some of the absurdity in current statements would be removed if 
the critics would distinguish between love as a theme, love as a 
dramatic motive, and the psychology and pathology of love as 
revealed in action and portrayal of character. In my view nearly all 
Hellenistic types of poetry are marked by the emergence of love as 
a dominant theme; in no one of them does Euripidean practice 
suffice to explain, primarily or exclusively, the phenomenon. As a 
general manifestation I explain it as the emergence of what had 
hitherto been an undercurrent; it did not generally emerge in poetry 
of the fifth century, for regarded as a morbid condition it was not 
an elevated theme; Aristophanic comedy might have employed it 
if special conditions had not diverted comedy into other channels; 
it may, for aught I know, have been used in fifth-century comedy of 
the Sicilian-Attic type; it may always have existed as a theme of 
popular tale and of any realistic or unsophisticated form of literature 
during the fifth century, as it certainly did before the fifth century. 
In the Hellenistic period realistic types of poetry developed, and 
epic and tragedy removed the ban. Asa mere theme love is inevita- 
ble in comedy of the later period. In this development Euripides 
is simply in advance of his time. But it is quite possible that, being 
in advance of his time, Euripides did supply hints in the use of love 
as a motive in drama, and in the elaboration of the theme. Unfor- 
tunately, I look in vain for Phaedras and Stheneboeas. Women in 
comedy are seldom allowed to elaborate the emotion of love; the 
men reveal it in action without much laying bare of souls; the general 
conditions, psychological and pathological, and the consequences, 
social and personal, are sometimes put forth in set speeches, but these 
general conditions are broadly Greek and Hellenistic as well as 
Euripidean. 
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The surest way, in my view, to secure a proper perspective regard- 
ing this and other elements of the content of comedy is to study them 
as sO many ingredients of the comic plot, and to raise at the outset 
of the, discussion the large question: What evidence have we that 
the tragic plot, or representative Euripidean plots, fully or in large 
part, affected the plots of comedy? From this broad standpoint I 
should like to consider the various matters which the critics usually 
isolate under the rubrics of love, betrayal of maidens, exposure of 
infants, substitution of infants, kidnapping, recognition of lost, stolen, 
and exposed children, intrigue, and other material elements. These 
are substantial factors in the structure of the plot in comedy, and 
they should not be regarded apart from the plot in the large function 
of furnishing the framework of action. 

There is general agreement that all these elements of the plot 
accord with the actuality of contemporary life. Literary tradition 
is at best only a contributing factor, though perhaps a large one in 
some cases. That this literary influence issued from tragedy rather 
than from any other literary type is made very probable, not only 
by the opportunity afforded many generations of comic poets of 
seeing tragedies on the stage, but by the continuous tradition of 
mythological comedy down to the end of the middle period. Start- 
ing with Epicharmus, some of whose plays may have been based 
upon oral tradition or epic sources rather than upon tragic treatment 
of myth, and continuing at Athens through the fifth century though 
somewhat submerged by .political satire, mythological comedy 
becomes the favorite type of comedy in the transition period just 
before the comedy of manners, sentiment, and intrigue is thoroughly 
established in the new period. These travesties of mythological 
tragedy certainly brought upon the comic stage with considerable 
frequency many of the motives and situations familiar now to readers 
of Roman comedy, such as love, betrayal of maidens, substitution 
of infants, exposure and recognition of children. Aristophanes’ 
Kokalos, if we are to credit the loose statement of his biographer, 
contained the themes of betrayal and recognition and “all the other 
themes that Menander imitated.’’ Anaxandrides’ general employ- 
ment of love and betrayal (which may perhaps be safely inferred from 
Suidas’ description of him as the inventor of these themes) can hardly 
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be separated from the almost exclusive interest in mythological 
comedy which the titles of his plays reveal. 

Such conditions supply a very substantial a priori basis for 
the modern theory, if it be granted, as seems not unlikely, that in 
the transition period Euripidean plots were chosen extensively for the 
purposes of travesty. But it is difficult to discover from the generali- 
zations of the critics just what happened, in their view, when the 
plots of a comedy of manners came to be cultivated, and replaced 
the mythological comedy hitherto so highly favored. Were the 
humanized divinities of mythological comedy now dubbed Chremes 
and Pheidon? Were the amours of a Zeus, for example, thereby 
made over into everyday sentimental situations? Did a god’s sweet- 
hearts immediately transmute themselves into courtezans, or into 
compromised young women of a higher social status than the cour- 
tezans? I should myself be quite willing to admit that the human- 
izing of heroic figures in travesty might easily have opened the way 
toward a comedy of manners; nor should I be deterred by Plautus’ 
Amphitruo from granting that on occasion a courtezan might have 
found her way into a comedy of manners through being part of a 
travesty of Zeus’ notorious amours. Yet the abundant historical 
evidence of courtezans in contemporary life and the mystery of 
Pherecrates’ Korianno prevent my according any great value to the 
influence of tragedy in this small particular. 

The only way that I see of avoiding idle speculation is to compare 
the plots of comedy and tragedy. Completeness is impossible in 
these prolegomena; nor can idle speculation be altogether avoided; 
but a few illustrative examples may at least disclose the general line 
of thought that my own mind takes. The plot of Euripides’ Auge 
may have been as follows:' At a nocturnal festival of Athena, Hera- 
cles in a drunken revel violated Auge, a priestess, leaving with her 
a ring. On the birth of a child her father, discovering her frailty, 
ordered the infant exposed; the child was brought up by a doe; Auge 
was threatened with death but Heracles arrived opportunely and, 
identifying the ring, saved both child and mother. In response to 


1 As usual one is handicapped by fragmentary evidence; it is not certain that 
this story is the Euripidean plot, or that, if Euripidean, it is complete. Cf. Nauck, 
Trag. graec. frag.*, 436 ff.; Wilamowitz, Anal. Eurip., 186ff. But the story at least 
illustrates, better than any other single plot, the contribution that was made on occa- 
sion by tragedy to comedy. 
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commands from the oracle of Apollo, Teuthras married Auge and 
brought up the infant Telephus as hisown. I have chosen this plot, 
not only because it has many of the recurrent elements of the comic 
plots, but because of its dramatic history. A detail of the play 
excited, probably, the slur in Aristophanes’ Frogs 1080. Comic poets 
of the transition period, Philyllius and Eubulus, travestied the story 
and perhaps the Euripidean plot. It was in Menander’s mind when 
he wrote the Epitrepontes; for the slave (583-84 Koerte) quotes a 
passage from the tragedy in justification of the hero’s violence and 
threatens to quote the entire tragic pjois if Smicrines is not con- 
vinced. This continuity in the dramatic tradition may deter any- 
body from dismissing the common elements of tragic and comic plot 
as purely accidental, and from stressing too heavily the fact that 
comedy, apart from tragedy, might have taken the scheme of action 
from contemporary life. 

But what are these common elements, and what is the significance 
of them? They are the betrayal at a nocturnal festival, the excuse 
of drunkenness, the ring, the birth and exposure, and the solution 
through recognition. Now if we compare the extant comedies with 
this scheme of action we find some of these themes and situations 
in the Aulularia, Cistellaria, Truculentus, the Greek fragments of 
Menander; and the theme of recognition is more generously 
illustrated! But in these Roman plays what do these elements 
common to tragedy and comedy amount to? It is apparent that 
(aside from the mere incidental material furnished by the religious 
festival at night, the drunkenness, the ring) the really basic elements 
of plot material, viz., the stuprum, exposure, and the recognition, 
simply provide in some comedies the initial stages of complication 
and the final solution. Yet in the comedies, between the initial stage 
and the solution, stands a more substantial mass of plot material 
which nobody can relate to known or conceivable tragic plots. The 
Aulularia, for example, starts with the same presupposition of stuprum, 
committed in a drunken revel at the night festival of Ceres, but the 
resultant complications arising from the conflict between Megaro- 
nides’ plans and Lyconides’ plight, Euclio and all that issues from 


10On stuprum, the religious festival, and the excuse of drunkenness cf. Leo, Pl. 
Forsch.?, 159; on recognition ibid., 158, and Hoffmann, De anagnorismo, Breslau, 1910. 
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his character, and the solution of all the complications have abso- 
lutely no background in tragic plots, but come directly from con- 
temporary life or from earlier comic tradition. Modern critics may 
find the most perfect phraseological identity between what Lyconides 
says to justify himself (Aul. 794) and Auge, frag. 265 Nauck, they 
may compare the recognition scene in the Rudens with that of the 
Ion, or, better, they may observe the exact resemblance in form 
between the recognition scene of the Periketromene and corresponding 
scenes in tragedy, or between the arbitration scene in the Epitre- 
pontes and the material of Euripides’ Alope even down to the grand- 
father who in both plays, with ironic effects, has the réle of arbitrator 
thrust upon him, but the unassailable fact remains that in all these 
plays which have these points of contact with tragedy the common 
basic elements of plot structure appear in comedy merely as the 
beginning or the end, or the beginning and the end, of the structural 
framework of comic action. And when one adds to this the fact 
that, outside these plays which have these elements in common with 
tragedy, there exists a much greater number of comedies with no 
such community of essential elements, one begins, I think, to get a 
desirable perspective in estimating the precise relation of comedy to 
tragedy. Where, in respect to essential factors in plot structure, do 
the Asinaria, Mercator, Mostellaria, Pseudolus, for example, reveal 
any points of contact with the plots of Euripidean tragedy? Love 
and betrayal, exposure of children, and recognition are floating 
elements, the availability of which to initiate and to solve complica- 
tions comic poets may have learned to a considerable extent from 
tragedy. 

With reservations for the uncertainty regarding the Euripidean 
plot and the danger of idle speculation I may note, briefly, as a small 
contribution to our appreciation of Menander rather than to our 
understanding of Hellenistic comedy in the large, the relation of the 
Auge to the Epitrepontes. Menander had the Euripidean plot in 
mind; he had other tragic plots in mind as, perhaps, the relation of 
the arbitration scene to the Alope makes evident;! that he was sensi- 
tive to tragic effects and deeply appreciative of Euripides, I see no 
reason to question. But from a psychological and dramatic stand- 


1Cf. Fischl, Hermes, XLIII (1908), 311. 
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point the essential effects secured by Menander’s plot arise from the 
fact that the betrayer marries unwittingly his victim, discovers her 
premarital frailty, and punishes her in ignorance that he is the guilty 
person; to these are added incidental effects obtained through the 
connection of the courtezan, Habrotonon, with the action. The 
story of Auge, as far as I can see, furnishes no starting-point for any 
of these effects; nor, without begging the whole question of Euripi- 
dean influence, do I find, by any play of imagination upon the known 
plots of tragedy, a more immediate source for this inspiration in 
tragedy rather than in the concrete experiences of contemporary life. 
Menander seems to have constructed an effective plot, not by any 
humanizing of Auge and Heracles, by any mere transference of the 
tragic story, but by the invention of an entirely different situation 
and of incidental embellishments in which the tragic story furnishes 
hardly more than a few threads in a richly woven web of his own 
devising. If he made a much more powerful tragic situation out of 
the material than we can imagine as issuing from the story of Auge, 
that of course may be partially due to his absorbing interest in 
tragedy;' but such an interest is an individual characteristic, which 
certainly the Greek authors of the Asinaria, Mercator, Mostellaria, 
and Pseudolus do not reveal; nor does Menander always discover it 
in any such degree. 

Modern critics, therefore, have in my opinion exaggerated the 
amount of Euripidean influence by treating under separate rubrics 
various motives and situations that, regarded. as essential elements 
of plot structure, represent only a small contribution toward devices 
for initial complications and ultimate solutions of the plot, and those 
devices employed in a relatively small number of the extant plays. 


t Menander’s mind, in writing the Epitrepontes, must have been full of tragedy; 
the reference in the arbitration scene (109 Koerte) to themes of exposure and recog- 
nition in tragedy, and probably Sophoclean tragedy, is further evidence. Such a 
reference, however, to literature rather than life may be only a manner of speaking. 
One remembers Demosthenes’ attack (in Midiam, sec. 149, p. 563): ‘“‘who of you 
doesn’t know the unutterable story—it seems like tragedy—the story of his birth?” 
The writer of the article ‘‘Expositio’’ in Daremberg-Saglio quickly infers that the 
substitution of children in New comedy is a literary theme and not primarily realistic; 
it is at least interesting that Demosthenes thinks of tragedy rather than comedy. 
But inferences of this sort are dangerous; so I observe that the lena in Asin. 174 ff. 
defends her dishonest treatment of the young lover not by contemporary practice, 
but by an appeal to painting and to poetry! 
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But the force of my argument is impaired if these critics can prove 
that the rest of the framework of action, between initial complica- 
tions and solution, is substantially a continuation of the tragic scheme 
of action. Now to a limited extent modern students have under- 
taken to establish this larger indebtedness to Euripidean tragedy. 
Although it is impossible to generalize in describing the comic plot, 
it is fair to say that the middle part of the comic plot, and the bulk 
of the action, is in many cases a plot of intrigue devised to relieve 
the pair of lovers from the initial complications and sometimes involv- 
ing them in further complications. This plot of intrigue the critics 
relate to such Euripidean intrigues as we find in the Ion, Iph. Taur., 
and Helena. The validity of their contention may be seen from the 
close resemblance between parts of the Helena and the Miles Gloriosus. 

Whoever seeks the bridge, says Leo,' which leads from Euripides 
to New comedy may confidently start from the Helena. He admits 
that it is naturally only a happy accident that the reflection of a 
definite tragedy is mirrored in a single comedy; does he mean by 
this that the Greek comic poet did not necessarily imitate con- 
sciously and immediately the Helena? If so, we have simply to 
inquire what the elusive process of continuation amounts to in this 
case. The two plays have as their common theme the reunion of a 
pair of loyal lovers, in the tragedy a married couple, in the comedy 
a pair of lovers. Obviously this is the most commonplace scheme 
of any sentimental plot with a happy ending; Greek comedies, Greek 
romances employ it frequently; in tragedy it is a rare phenomenon, 
but Euripides is given to happy endings. Leo, wisely, does not 
emphasize this broad community of theme. But he does stress these 
specific points. In both plays the heroine, accompanied by servants 
bearing presents or offerings furnished by the duped villain of the 
piece, follows on shipboard her husband or lover, who is disguised as a 
sailor, as a part of a plan to fool the villain; in this situation the in- 
triguer (in the tragedy, Helen; in the comedy, an intriguing slave) in 
a long dialogue with the villain plays with danger and intensifies in 
the spectator the feeling that it is a critical emergency. There are 


1 Pl. Forsch.*, 165 ff. In Leo’s view (Gesch. d. rdm. Lit., I, 101), the interest of 
the comic poets in intrigue was a prime factor in the removal of the chorus from 
comedy; this withdrawal of the chorus Euripides had already found convenient 
in the Helena. 
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parallels in phraseology and general thought: Helen says to the 
villain equivocally: “This day shall prove my gratitude to you”; 
the intriguing slave in the comedy says to the dupe: “Today of all 
days you shall know, shall surely say that I have proved myself 
devoted to your service.” In both plays just before the trick is 
played, its success is seriously endangered by the proposal on the 
part of the dupe to do something that will defeat the plan; in the 
tragedy the dupe inquires if he should not better go with the in- 
triguers, in the comedy he is on the point of commanding them to 
remain; and in both cases the intriguer meets this dangerous sug- 
gestion successfully and averts disaster. Finally, in both plays the 
dupe is informed of the success of the trick by one of the servants 
who attended the intriguers and carried the presents or offerings 
furnished by the dupe. ; 

Here is an amount and kind of evidence which may well encourage 
the source-hunter. It is of course possible to state the case much 
less favorably if one is not obsessed by the theory of Euripidean 
influence. One may perhaps remark that the use of intrigue, and 
of the special sort of trick, with the lover disguised as a sailor and 
the escape by ship, is not so significant as Leo thinks. For the con- 
ditions and scene-settings of both plays make escape by sea impera- 
tive, and the escape by sea occasions the particular type of trick in 
which the husband or lover is disguised as sailor; yet these conditions 
and the scene-setting in the comedy cannot be attributed to the 
influence of the tragedy; for the kidnapping of the girl in the comedy, 
the consignment of the slave by pirates to the villain in Ephesus, 
are no part of the tragic plot of the Helena or any other tragedy, but 
are taken from contemporary experience.' And once this is granted, 
many of the less fundamental features become less significant than 
they would be if the more essential basic factors of the comic situa- 
tion were inevitably related to the tragic scheme of action. One may 
then say, for instance, that if at the critical moment in both plots 
the intriguer plays with danger, and if in both dramas the dupe 
unconsciously threatens disaster to the plans of the loving pair, this 


1For the realism of the details cf. Legrand, Daos, 265ff. I do not intend to 
deny that kidnapping and piracy may also have had at this time a background in 
literature, as the story of Eumaeus and his nurse in Odyssey xv. 403 ff. may well suggest, 
but certainly tragedy did not furnish these presuppositions of the comic plot. 
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is no more than the most elementary dramatic device to create 
desirable suspense, and the commonplaceness will be only further 
illustrated if a similar thought and phrase recurs in both plays in 
the elaboration of the dialogue. Again, if a slave in each play among 
those who attend the intriguers, and carry presents or offerings 
furnished by the dupe himself, brings back to the dupe the news that 
he has been fooled, one may calmly ask who else would naturally 
bring back the announcement that is necessary to the conclusion of 
the action. And if it is still demanded why there should in both 
plays be servants carrying such presents or offerings, one might 
retort that it is simply to provide a person to bring back word to the 
dupe. These suggestions of mine, however, are not intended to 
minimize the value of the evidence but only to restore, if possible, 
a little of the balance and the sanity of judgment which source- 
hunters seem rather quickly to lose in the pursuit of their prey. 

For argumentative purposes, at least, I prefer to let Leo’s state- 
ment of the case for the Helena stand as it is. To this case the Iph. 
Taur. and Ion add nothing; for the former simply offers an intrigue 
which provides escape by sea, as in the Helena, but the content of 
this intrigue and of that in the Jon has nothing whatever to do with 
the intrigues of comedy so far as the material elements are concerned. 


1 The value of the Helena for Leo’s purposes is enhanced by formal features such 
as the monologue, which I shall discuss in my next paper. As regards the intrigue 
another angle to the problem is presented by the mime Charition (cf. Winter, De mimis 
Oxyrhyn., 24 ff.; Knoke, De Charitio, 12ff.). If one is limited to the decipherable 
parts of the papyrus fragment and denies himself ingenious supplementing of the 
text and rash conjecture, there is little to be got from this mime for our present pur- 
poses. A woman clearly is endeavoring to escape with a brother’s help from the coast 
of India; she has some connection with a temple, possibly of Selene, and is urged to 
carry off with her votive offerings from the temple, which she refuses to do; the escape 
is made by ship; the opposing parties are Indians, a king and attendants, and these 
Indians speak the native dialect; apparently these enemies are befuddled with wine, 
and the escape thereby achieved. If the woman is a priestess of the moon-goddess, 
if she is in danger of being sacrificed by the Indian king to that goddess, and is saved 
by her brother from this fate, the connection with the Iph. Taur. is very close though 
the mime is clearly not intended to be a direct parody of the tragedy. The phraseo- 
logical parallels between the mime and the tragedy brought out in modern discussion 
do not greatly impress me. I am much more impressed by the general vulgarity 
and obscenity, by the use of the native Indian dialect with its obvious relation backward 
to Aristophanes and the Poenulus; the document is slippery evidence until the inter- 
relations of comedy, mime, tragedy, and prose romance are more clearly defined. To 
me the crude form of unsophisticated romantic tale is more apparent in the mime than 
any connection with sophisticated literary types. 
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What, then, is the relation between comedy and Euripidean tragedy ? 
Taking Leo’s evidence on its face value I observe that by a happy 
accident, as Leo puts it, one Latin comedy is closely paralleled by 
one Euripidean tragedy in respect to the material and general 
elaboration of a plot of intrigue. I then observe that by an unhappy 
accident no other Latin comedy with a plot of intrigue has any 
resemblance to any Euripidean intrigue. In brief the case is that 
three out of somewhat less than a score of the extant plays of Euri- 
pides have a plot of intrigue, that a considerable majority of twenty- 
six Latin plays have a plot of intrigue, that one Euripidean intrigue 
is in species closely akin to oné Roman comedy, but that the only 
significant fact is a broad generic resemblance combined with the 
greatest possible difference in species as regards the material of 
intrigue in tragedy and comedy. Generalization regarding the comic 
plot of intrigue is unsafe, but any reader of Latin comedy must 
admit that the most recurrent scheme of action in comedy presents 
lovers, prevented from satisfying their desires by various complica- 
tions, and aided in the slow realization of their hopes by the swindling 
activity of an intriguing slave or parasite; most often the intriguer’s 
aim is to raise money by his trick; he operates in various ways, with 
false statements, with agents in disguise, and what not; but neither 
in the general scheme of intrigue nor the details of its elaboration 
have the modern critics brought out any possible connection with 
any of the few intrigue plots of Euripides, save in the single parallel 
between the Helena and the Miles. The background in literature 
of this comic plot of intrigue I do not pretend to know; it seems to 
me ultimately nothing but the reaction of relatively unsophisticated 
minds on the facts of environing life; that it may have been culti- 
vated in Sicilian-Attic comedy is possible enough but cannot be 
demonstrated. Whatever its origin, however, there is no comfort 
for the Euripidean theory in the most substantial part of the frame- 
work of the comic plot; and anybody who imagines that comic poets 
had to wait for the appearance of the intrigue plays of Euripides 
before they constructed such a scheme of action seems to me to be 
wanting in proper appreciation of what an untrained playwright 
most immediately resorts to when occasion demands a comic play, 
be it farce, comedy, or Schauspiel; if I am not mistaken his readiest 
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devices are swindling, disguise, and confusion of persons. These 
elements may at any moment emerge in higher types of literature 
but they are fundamental in a popular realistic type like comedy.' 
Leaving the essential elements of plot modern critics find even 
in the incidental situations of the comic action the effect of Euripidean 
influence. With cases of direct parody of specific tragic scenes we 
are not concerned, except as those may strengthen the general 
probability of intimate knowledge of tragedy on the part of the comic 
poets; here, however, the examples are admittedly few,? and the 
patent fact is that this later comedy has abandoned a notable means 
of comic effect in Aristophanic drama. Nor, it seems to me, does the 
use of elevated diction and general tragic style for comic effect relate 
to our present inquiry; such burlesque is a regular function of the 
lower grades of comedy. Only when the scene is serious and seem- 
ingly too tragic and emotional for comedy, do the critics offer us 
anything that requires study. Now such scenes may be recurrent 
or isolated. Among the former are mad scenes, dreams, resorts of 
suppliants to altars.* The examples of the first two are too few to 
warrant any specific conclusions. With regard to the altar scenes 
I will simply remark upon a characteristic tendency of modern 
critics; these altar scenes must be an old feature of myth and tragedy; 
yet the critic, admitting that here Sophocles as well as Euripides uses 
the situation, never raises the question whether the very age of the 
theme should not weaken the weight of Euripidean influence. Phor- 
mis, for example, a Sicilian comic poet whom Suidas synchronizes 


1 So the imposter, Zeus-Amphitruo, of myth and tragedy is not the starting-point 
of the various imposters of comedy; myths that furnish the material of tragedy are 
popular in origin and will often reveal points of contact with comedy without being 
the source of the comic material. Lest I should seem to agree with Leo’s one opponent 
in the matter of intrigue, may I say that I have little sympathy with the statement 
of Suess (Rh. Mus., LXV [1910], 460): ‘‘Zu Aristophanes, nicht zu Euripides fiihrt die 
Entwickelungsgeschichte des klassichen Charakter- und Intriguenspiels.” That the 
activity of the slaves of Demos in Aristophanes’ Knights or the general evidence 
of trickiness in Doric farce (cf. von Salis, De Dor. lud. . . . .  vestigiis, 17 ff.) is 
a substantial background for the developed scheme of intrigue in later comedy, I 
venture to doubt, though this material illustrates the natural tendency of comedy. 
And to prevent consideration of Atellan plays in this connection I may add that tricae 
Atellanae (Varro Sat. Men. 198 Buecheler-Heraeus) has no warrant; the MSS of 
Nonius read Tellanae, which is confirmed by Arnobius 5. 28. 


2 Leo, Pl. Forsch.?, 132 ff. In these matters it is easy to be subjective; in the cor- 
respondence between Cas. 621 ff. and Orestes 1369 ff. I can see nothing but broad 
burlesque instead of direct connection with a specific scene of tragedy. 


* Cf. Leo, Pl. Forsch.t, 159 ff. 
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with Epicharmus, wrote a travesty of the INiov Tép@nors; is it likely 
that he failed to include the scene in which Priam resorts to the altar 
to escape from Neoptolemus?! I simply throw out the question to 
illustrate the fact that, although most of the elements of comedy for 
which the critics find a tragic background are the most ancient fea- 
tures of myth, they never consider the possibility that such relation 
as comedy bears to tragedy in these matters may date back to 
Epicharmus and his time. When it comes to isolated scenes of 
tragic content, the problem is different. Logically, the case stands 
thus in my mind. If one has proved that Euripides determined in 
a large measure the content and the form of the comic plot, these 
scenes may be cumulative evidence. But until that is proved, when 
Leo insists that a guilty slave in comedy cannot escape merited pun- 
ishment without the poet’s being indebted to Euripides’ Hypsipyle, 
or that Menander had his eye on Helena 1621ff. when in his Samia 
he represented Demeas as keeping Niceratus from bursting into the 
house and killing his wife,? I can see nothing but a begging of the 
whole question at issue.* 

The real nub of the question lies in Leo’s contention regarding 
the material of comedy:* “Es sind nach dem Muster der Tragédie 
durchgefiihrte Handlungen, darauf angelegt Menschen der gewohnten 
Art in mannigfache Lebensbeziehung zueinander treten zu lassen. Die 
Zustinde und Erlebnisse sind oft im Laufe des Stiickes bedrohlich ge- 
nug, jede Charaktereinschaft und starkes Pathos kann sich entfalten; 
das lustige Element ist oft nur durch einzelne Personen vertreten.”’ 
In other words it is the essentially serious nature of the general 
situation in comedy and the free play given to emotion that lead 
critics to look to tragedy of the Euripidean type for an explanation. 
But I should like to point out that this explanation cannot reasonably 


1A phluax vase illustrates the use in comedy of this situation but it is idle con- 
jecture (Arch. Zeit. [1849], 43) to refer the scene on the vase to Phormis’ play. 
2 Gesch. d. rm. Lit., I, 104. 


In this connection would come Satyrus’ contention that certain interrelations 
(left uncertain by the gap in the papyrus) between husband and wife, father and son, 
master and slave, are shared in common by Euripides and New comedy. My stand- 
point would be that such interrelations in comedy develop as part of a realistic plot; 
Euripides undoubtedly in humanizing tragedy developed similar situations; if in a 
given scene in comedy, one finds resemblance between comedy and Euripides in 
specific details that are not commonplace, Satyrus’ implication is sound; otherwise 
the resemblance is fortuitous. 


* Gesch. d. rom. Lit., I, 104. 
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be found in tragedy if the comic plot is not substantially derived 
from tragedy, and if that comic plot taken directly from life is in 
itself of a serious character. To illustrate from the Captivi, which 
seems to many critics simply a tragedy with the addition, for comic 
relief, of the parasite Ergasilus. The scene is set in wartime; this 
war is obviously a reflection of conditions in the Hellenistic period; 
the father has lost two sons, one stolen by a slave, the other taken 
captive in war; he attempts to redeem the latter by buying up 
captives whom he may offer in exchange for his captured son; in so 
doing he accidentally buys his other son, whom unwittingly he treats 
brutally; out of these fundamental elements various serious situa- 
tions develop, and consequent emotional scenes. Yet not a single 
one of these fundamental elements of the plot has any connection 
whatever with the plots of Euripidean tragedy; they come directly 
from real contemporary experience as the background of war clearly 
suggests. But how can any poet make a play out of this material 
without its being full of threatening situations and naturally issuing 
in pathetic scenes? The most that can be said for the influence of 
tragedy, under these conditions, is that once the plot of comedy, 
derived from real life, provided this generally pathetic and tragic 
situation, the comic poet conceivably took hints from any tragic poet 
in details of technique, in elaborating pathetic elements. But the sub- 
stantial material, the scenes and situations, the pathos, in the large, 
are an inevitable issue from the chosen scheme of action, and that 
scheme is independent of Euripides. And, of course, it follows in such 
a case that comic elements have to be inorganic. The Captivi is an 
extreme case, but the logic of the general conclusion is, I think, 
unassailable; until the comic plot is proved to be substantially a 
transference of the tragic plot, the tragic scenes and situations of 
comedy, in the large, cannot be traced to the influence of tragedy; 
for they issue naturally and inevitably from a framework of action 
that itself provides very often nothing but serious and emotional 
situations. Nor should critics be prepossessed against this explana- 

1 This statement does not conflict at all with an admission that recognition scenes 
and a few other constituent elements in comedy directly reflect tragedy. Any stock 
theme of tragedy might have come over into comedy, directly or through mythological 


comedy, but no serious or tragic situation in comedy as such is inevitably related to 
Euripidean or other tragedy. 
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tion of serious and pathetic comedy by the fact that, possibly, in 
modern literature such comedy has sometimes developed under the 
influence of tragedy. 

The weakness of the modern theory, so far as it deals with the 
content of comedy and tragedy, seems to me to be admitted by the 
critics themselves when they frankly avow that the characters of 
comedy come, not from tragedy, but from real life. Leo,' to be sure, 
asserts that “in der Wahl und Formung des dem allgemeinen 
menschlichen Erlebnis zu entnehmenden Stoffes war die Tragédie 

vorangegangen’’ and illustrates what he means by saying 
that by mere change of costume plays like the Jon, Helena, Iph. Taur., 
may be in the main easily made over into comedies; he represents 
comic poets as remodelling the form and action of Old comedy on 
the model of Euripidean tragedy. But in speaking of the characters 
of comedy, he admits, as everybody must, that the professional 
types of comedy are unknown to tragedy, and of the domestic réles 
he expressly says:? “Es ist nur das Leben mit den typischen Figuren 
der Familie und des Lebensalters.”’ The fineness of characterization 
he regards as wanting in tragedy, and the stereotyping he ascribes 
to constant handling by generations of comic poets. If comedy is 
at all substantially indebted to tragedy for its content, it is singular 
that no characters have come over into comedy from tragedy; modern 
critics would perhaps reply that Euripides, by humanizing heroes and 
gods and the situations of myth, accidentally provided situations 
and motives which were useful to comic poets without providing 
characters; the characters of comedy, furnished by a realistic scheme 
of action, already accorded, so far as domestic réles are concerned, 
with the humanized figures of Euripidean tragedy. But granting 
this to be the case, may I point out how difficult it is to prove that 
the motives and situations of comedy, since they develop naturally 
in connection with the realistic characters, have any substantial 
relation to corresponding situations and motives in tragedy? A 
recognition of this difficulty might reveal to the critics that they are 
in serious danger, throughout their arguments, of simply begging 
the entire question of Euripidean influence. 


1 Gesch. d. rom. Lit., I, 101. 
2 Ibid., 105 ff. 
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The admission of modern critics regarding the characters of 
comedy affects only the réles qua réles. It is still possible for them 
to maintain, and this they often do maintain, that the content or 
the technique of character treatment is Euripidean. Comments 
along these lines are ‘scattered and various, and I can only make 
some strictures on representative cases to illustrate the difference 
in my own standpoint. Leo,! for example, asserts that the philoso- 
phizing slave in comedy is taken directly from tragedy. Now 
Onesimus, a slave, in the final scenes of the Epitrepontes philosophizes; 
his philosophy is contemporary Epicureanism; is he, as a philoso- 
phizing slave, Euripidean? As I read Euripides, freemen and slaves 
moralize and philosophize, often at undue length and in digressory 
form; in real life, to my thinking, the servile class is much given to 
moralizing. As an Epicurean, the slave Onesimus seems to me 
unnatural, and I find the explanation in contemporary philosophy 
for this unnatural feature of the content of his remarks. As a 
moralizer? he seems to me realistic. As a digressory declaimer he 
seems to me Euripidean. In brief, a flat statement that the philoso- 
phizing slave in comedy is Euripidean exaggerates the degree of 
indebtedness, and overlooks the truth, which these criticisms of mine 
are intended in general to illustrate, that Hellenistic comedy is a 
complex phenomenon instead of being Euripidean tragedy with 
comic appurtenances. Legrand, in discreet questions, implies that 
the good courtezans of comedy are so many Andromaches and 
Laodameias, that Medea taught Menander’s Leucadian woman the 
madness of jealousy, that courtezans who consult sorceresses are 
modeled after Medea and Deianeira, who employed philtres to 
revenge themselves, that Selenium in the Cistellaria is languid and 

1 Pl, Forsch.*, 132. 

* The moralizing slave of Euripides is illustrated by Helena 725-26: 


xaxds yap doris wi) oéBec Ta Seorbrwv 

kal cvyyéynbe cal cvvwilve: xaxois. 
This compact generalization reminds one of the elaborate preachments of Aul. 587 ff., 
Men. 966 ff., Most. 858 ff. But can anybody regard the comic passages as mere 
expansions of the tragedian’s brief generalization? ‘This moralizing loyal slave is 
realistic, though stereotyped by literary tradition. Euripides and comedy are, inde- 
pendently of each other, bourgeois and realistic. Euripides stops at the brief generali- 
sation; tragedy in general would not admit the undignified enlargement of the theme. 
Comedy freely enlarges, not the tragic theme, but the commonplace character and 
situation. 
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neglects her personal appearance because Phaedra is similarly lan- 
guid and neglectful. The last. three items, in which the common- 
places of Greek life and human experience are used to bolster up the 
Euripidean theory, I do not care to dignify by any discussion. The 
contention regarding the good courtezan I am willing to consider 
when any evidence is forthcoming, but being convinced that the 
bad courtezan is proved to be realistic by abundant contemporary 
evidence and perhaps, as a comic character, established in comedy 
as early as Pherecrates, I must in the meantime assume that the 
good courtezan is equally realistic, if slightly idealized and somewhat 
extravagantly employed for dramatic convenience. Somewhat dif- 
ferent from the content and technique of character treatment is the 
economic function of characters in the elaboration of the action. 
Little has yet been done toward a study of this aspect of comedy, 
but there is danger that future students will, as usual, start with the 
presupposition of Euripidean influence instead of impartially study- 
ing both types of drama. So, for example, Ahlers,? in concluding 
a study of the réle of confidant in tragedy, asserts that tragedy is the 
school of comedy in respect to this réle, wisely adding that compari- 
sons may not be drawn between the two types “‘ohne Weiteres.”’ 
I should suggest that, in comparing tragedy and comedy, one should 
remember that the confidential réle is a technical device shared by 
popular tale, myth, tragedy, comedy; and Hellenistic novel, and 
that one must reckon with the possibility that at the end of the fourth 
century, or even earlier, it was stock material of literary art. A 
different precaution would lead to surer results than have been 
attained by students of the messenger in comedy,* and this precau- 
tion, I think, has a broad application. In studying tragedy and 
comedy in respect to features of technique critics seem to overlook 
the fact that certain conditions of the stage and theater are bound 
to bring about similar technique in tragedy and comedy. So, for 
example, the messenger per se is required by the limitations of a fixed 


1 Legrand, Daos, 317 ff. 
2 Die Vertrautenrolle in d. gr. Trag. (Giessen, 1911), 68. 


* Beyer, De scaenis com. Att. vet. quibus quae ad actionem spectant narrantur, non 
aguntur (Gdttingen, 1912); Weissmann, De servi currentis persona ap. com. Rom. 
(Giessen, 1911); Wagner, De nuntiis comicis (Breslau, 1913). 
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stage-setting, quite apart from any other considerations. Parodies 
of the tragic messenger may be found in Aristophanes and in Plautus, 
but the comic messenger is inevitable even if there had never been 
any tragedy. Once this is granted, no amount of resemblance in 
small particulars can outweigh the outstanding facts that messengers 
in Aristophanes and Hellenistic comedy are organic réles, not 
relatively inorganic rdles as in tragedy, and that tragic messengers 
are characterized by long-winded speeches while in comedy, except 
for a few cases of parody, the messengers’ speeches are delivered 
with the directness and brevity of realism. The differences rather 
than the resemblance are the significant features. 

A much broader indebtedness to Euripides is sketched in Leo’s 
carefully framed sentence:! ‘Es ist bekannt und im Zusammenhang 
der attischen Kunst mit dem Leben tief begriindet, dass die Komédie 
des Menander und Philemon . . . . in der Welt- und Lebensan- 
schauung, deren Spiegel sie ist, mehr in der euripideischen Tragédie 
als in der alten Komédie wurzelt.” Later,? he discerns three streams 
of influence, contemporary life, Euripidean tragedy, and contem- 
porary ethics, the last a continuation of the same stream of influence 
that fertilized Euripidean thought. If such a recognition of the 
complex situation in Hellenistic comedy marked Leo’s other utter- 
ances, and if critical procedure in treating Roman comedy corre- 
sponded to such statements, I should be relieved of my present task. 
Furthermore, in the details of his subsequent argument,* Leo often 
stresses form rather than substance. Yet, admirable as these state- 
ments are, I miss at the outset a recognition of the fact that the 
critical attitude toward life and the ordering of the world, and its 
expression in the proposals of drastic reform, are inherent in Aristo- 
phanic comedy and in Utopian comedy of the fifth century. Is not 
the spirit of such pronouncements that of the Aristophanic parabasis ? 
Does not the betterment of Athenian society and politics serve as a 
substantial background for the Weltverbesserung of Hellenistic com- 
edy? Euripides, like New comedy, puts these programs in the 
mouths of individual actors in the form of somewhat digressory 
declamations, not in the mouths of a chorus. This point of resem- 
blance is important, though I must confess that I should be interested 


1 Pl, Forsch.*, 113. ? Ibid., 126. 8 Ibid., 113-31. 
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in knowing how a relatively chorusless Sicilian-Attic comedy in the 
fifth century expressed this same critical attitude. 

In details Leo’s material and inferences may occasionally be 
enriched and clarified; deeper probing may lead to different con- 
clusions. So, for example, he observes! acutely the resemblance, in 
frequent attacks upon social and professional groups, between 
Euripides and New comedy. Scurrilous broadsides aimed at pro- 
curers, bankers, scurrae, fishdealers, as classes of society, are paral- 
leled by Euripides’ well-known thrusts at athletes and heralds and 
rhetores. But Leo omits mentioning that Euripides is only extend- 
ing the range of attacks on the manteis, familiar to readers of the 
Oed. Rex and Antigone 1035.2 He does not tell us that Aristophanes 
attacks the rhetores (cf. Plato, frag. 186), and I cannot see that 
Aristophanes*® is any more likely to be influenced by Euripides in 
this passage (Plutus 567) than was Demosthenes (xxiv. 124). 
Eupolis attacks the strategoi (frags. 117, 205), and how much early 
iambic poets may have anticipated comedy in this satirical tendency 
can only be guessed from Archilochus (frag. 58 Bergk). The deeper 
significance of the whole matter may be suggested if one follows back 
the attack on the manteis, which is a commonplace of tragedy. It 
is the Sicilian comic poet, Epicharmus, who attacks the manteis in 
frag. 9 Kaibel; and it is probable that back of Epicharmus in the 
tradition is Aristoxenus of Selinus,t whom Epicharmus knew as an 
iambograph (cf. Epich. frag. 88 Kaibel). In other words the earliest 
evidence of the whole general feature traces a possible line of tradition 
from early satirical poetry through Sicilian comedy to later comedy, 

1 Ibid., 131. 

2 Leo seems to make much of the stereotyped use, by Euripides and the comic poets, 
of genus and yévos in these diatribes; yet this passage of the Antigone has the same 


word, and to compare only Orestes 895 and Curculio 499 in this connection distorts 
the relation between Euripides and comedy. 

* The style of Aristophanes is not always that of New comedy; but the passage 
of the Plutus 567 is a close parallel; other ways of securing the same ends are illus- 
trated by Plutus 30-31 and 160 ff. Of course it has been often noted that the attack 
on Socrates is directed against a group or type, rather than the individual, but that 
is another matter. Some of the material used here I owe to Mr. W. A. Rae, who is 
preparing a study of such attacks on social and professional groups as they appear in 
satire, comedy, tragedy, and epigram. 

‘ Aristoxenus ap. Hephaest. p. 49.4: ris ddafovlay wreloray wapéxe: TOv dvOpdbrwr; 
tol udvres. The meter seems to be anapaestic; nor is Archilochus’ attack on the. 
strategos in iambic verse. 
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and tragedy may be simply a side issue in the whole story. One 
may perhaps wonder how much of the supposed relation of comedy 
to Euripides would disappear if we had Epicharmus. 

In the broader aspects of this critical attitude toward life and 
society the mere admission that contemporary life and contemporary 
ethics are contributing factors appreciably reduces the amount of 
Euripidean influence. It is, as Leo says, “die euripideische Weise,”’ 
the manner rather than the matter, that appears in Hellenistic and 
Roman comedy. The characters are much given to general philoso- 
phizing and to reformatory proposals, and there are often points of 
contact in phraseology. lLeo’s evidence suffices to establish this 
manner as Greek rather than Roman, but whether it is important 
that Philemon took over from Euripides this style of proposing 
refornis in the arrangement of the world and of life and developed 
it in comedy,! is not so immediately clear. What is the peculiar 
Euripidean manner? As Leo defines it, the reformer as a self- 
appointed lawgiver proposes a betterment of the world, an improve- 
ment of existing law and custom, which cannot be realized and 
appears paradoxical in comparison with present arrangements;? 
Leo’s examples show, in phraseology, a constant recurrence to set 
forms of expression: verbs of obligation, nomos and lex, conditional 
forms like “hoc si ita fiat, mores meliores parent’”’ (Aul. 492). The 
material Leo gathers is rich; yet I am skeptical of its significance. 
So, for example, he generously provides in a footnote® material that 
proves that at least the conditional formula appears, not only in 
Euripides and New comedy, but in elegy, historical prose, oratory, 
and didactic treatise; and I begin to wonder if the nomos and lex 
are anything more than a natural resort of the legal-minded Greek 
and Roman. Spontaneous generation may have to be included in 
the final appraisal of the material. So if I wished to propose a 
needed reform I should easily, in ignorance of Leo’s material, express 
myself in the words: “If classical philologists would less hastily 
draw inferences from parallel passages, their conclusions would be 
sounder.” Not being legal-minded I neglect to propose a law; but 


1 Op. cit., 122. Satyrus, I think, anticipated Leo in this inference (cf. above, p. 116, 
n. 1), with evidence from Philemon’s text. Nor do I mean to deny that these reforma- 
tory programs are as such essentially Euripidean. 


® Ibid., 118. § Ibid., 117, n. 1. 
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I am proposing a fantastic rearrangement of current procedure that 
will not be realized, and in a commonplace conditional formula. By 
this momentary flippancy, however, I do not presume to demolish 
the structure erected by Leo’s discriminating analysis; I only ask that 
into the ultimate evaluation of this and other aspects of the resem- 
blance between Euripides and New comedy there should not enter 
too much laboring of the eternal commonplace. 

The protagonist of the Euripidean theory is, from my standpoint, 
much more cautious in his statements than many of his disciples. 
At times he says,! regarding comedy, that “die Form war durch die 
Tragédie gegeben, der Inhalt war grade der Stoff des taglichen 
Lebens.” . . . . For expository purposes, it is not convenient for 
me to treat form and content altogether apart from each other; but 
hitherto I have been stressing the point that the material of comedy 
has little or no substantial relation to Euripidean tragedy; it remains 
to consider the stronger supports of the modern theory, the coherent 
form of later comedy, the prologue and monologue, the various devices 
of technique which Euripides seems to share with the comic poets. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Gesch. d. rom. Lit., I, 101. 


[To be concluded] 














A PHASE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROSE WRITING 
AMONG THE ROMANS! 


By Cuaries Knapp 


In his Etymologiae i. 38. 2, Isidorus, Bishop of Seville, speaks as 
follows of the beginnings of Latin prose writing: 

Praeterea tam apud Graecos quam apud Latinos longe antiquiorem 
curam fuisse carminum quam prosae. Omnia enim prius versibus conde- 
bantur, prosae autem studium sero viguit ....apud Romanos... . 


Appius Claudius Caecus adversus Pyrrhum solutam orationem primus 
exercuit. 


Centuries earlier Cicero had expressed a similar sentiment 
(Brutus 61). Having named and characterized, so far as was pos- 
sible, various early orators of Rome (52-60), he says of Cato Censor 
(61), “Nec vero habeo quemquam antiquiorem, cuius quidem 
scripta proferenda putem, nisi quem Appi Caeci oratio haec ipsa de 
Pyrrho et nonnullae mortuorum laudationes forte delectant.”” Cer- 
tainly if oratory is fairly tested by the standard of effectiveness, the 
speech of Appius Claudius Caecus deserved its reputation. For 
references to it see Cicero Cato Maior 16; Valerius Maximus viii. 
13. 5. It was still read in Seneca’s time (Seneca Epp. 114. 13). 

Of the laudationes funebres Cicero speaks in detail in Brutus 62. 
He condemns them vigorously, as corrupters of history (ef. Livy 
viii. 40. 4-5); this part of the Brutus is, however, really a digression, 
since it has nothing to do with matters of style. Of the style of the 
laudationes Cicero says nothing in the Brutus. In De oratore ii. 44-45, 
and ii. 341, he speaks of their oratorical inferiority. 

1This paper is based mainly on my own independent studies. I am glad to 
acknowledge, however, that those studies were at first guided by a paper entitled 
‘‘A Short Account of the Development of Classical Style in Latin Prose,” which 
Henry Nettleship printed on pages 39-64 of his book, Passages for Translation into 
Latin Prose (London, 1887). This paper, afterward included in Nettleship’s Lectures 
and Essays: Second Series (Oxford, 1895), appeared eleven years before the great work 
of E. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898: 2d ed., 1909). My references 
to Norden are to the first edition (the second edition, I believe, is practically a reprint 


of the first). References in this paper to Nettleship are to the version in his Lectures 
and Essays: Second Series. 


[CuasstcAL ParLovoey XIII, April, 1918] 138 
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That the speech of Appius Claudius seemed rough and uncouth 
to the educated ears of Cicero’s day is clear enough from Cicero’s 
words quoted above; note especially nisi ... . forte. Compare 
also Seneca Epp. 114.13; Tacitus Dialogus 18. In the field of 
oratory, then, the Romans had nothing of real consequence to offer 
prior to the time of Cato Censor.! 

In the other great field of prose writing, history, they had nothing 
at all to offer, in the days before Cato Censor, that could be described 
as literature.2 Indeed, in the judgment of Cicero, the Romans had 
nothing down to his own day of consequence in this field. 

In De legibus i, after the preliminaries have been disposed of, 
Cicero and Atticus talk most interestingly on this theme (5-9). 
Atticus declares that nothing can be teiunius than the Annales 
Mazimi. He condemns as exiles Fabius Pictor, Cato Censor, qui 
tibi (=Ciceroni) semper in ore est (see below, p. 143), Piso, Fannius, 
Venonius, Gellius, Clodius, Asellio, Macer. Only one writer, Caelius 
Antipater, gets a word of praise, but even this is much qualified. 
The passage continues thus: 

Atticus: Abest enim historia litteris nostris, ut et ipse intellego et ex te 
persaepe audio. Potes autem tu profecto satis facere in ea, 
quippe cum sit opus, ut tibi quidem videri solet, unum hoc 
oratorium maxime. Quam ob rem adgredere, quaesumus, 
et sume ad hanc rem tempus, quae est a nostris hominibus 


adhuc ignorata aut relicta..... Cicero: Intellego equidem 
a me istum laborem iam diu postulari, Attice.* 


We may now sum up. In oratory Cicero rated Cato Censor 
higher than he did any of Cato’s predecessors (Brutus 62). In 
history, however, Cicero grants no specific credit to Cato. 

Yet for us, Cato is the father of Latin prose writing. He is the 
first writer of Latin prose of whom we have today a complete or 
nearly complete work; he is the first writer of Latin prose of whom we 
have considerable remains. 


1Cf. Brutus 61, 299, and see below, pp. 141-44. 


2 It is well known that the first Romans who wrote in prose on Roman history 
wrote in Greek. . 


’Cf. also De oratore ii. 52-59, especially 53. Cicero’s point in 54, that the 
earlier Roman historians successfully combined brevity with clearness, is well taken. 
It is also of great importance. The brevity of early Latin prose is a very different 
brevity from that of Tacitus (see below, pp. 152-54). 
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Let us begin our study of Cato’s style with an examination of a 
passage from the De agri cultura. I cite, as a fair example, chapter v 
(Teubner text, by Keil, 1895): 


Haec erunt vilici officia. Disciplina bona utatur. Feriae serventur. 
Alieno manum abstineat, sua servet diligenter. Litibus familia super- 
sedeat: siquis quid deliquerit, pro noxa bono modo vindicet. Familiae 
male ne sit, ne algeat, ne esuriat: opere bene exerceat, facilius malo et alieno 
prohibebit. Vilicus si nolet male facere, non faciet. Si passus erit, dominus 
impune ne sinat esse. Pro beneficio gratiam referat, ut aliis recte facere 
libeat. Vilicus ne sit ambulator, sobrius siet semper, ad cenam nequo eat. 
Familiam exerceat, consideret quae dominus imperaverit fiant. Ne plus 
censeat sapere se quam dominum. Amicos domini, eos habeat sibi amicos. 
Cui iussus siet, auscultet..... Iniussu domini credat nemini: quod 
dominus crediderit, exigat. Satui semen, cibaria, far, vinum, oleum mutuum 
dederit nemini. Duas aut tres familias habeat, unde utenda roget et quibus 
det, praeterea nemini. Rationem cum domino crebro putet. Operarium, 
mercennarium, politorem diutius eundem ne habeat die. ... . Parasitum 
nequem habeat..... Segetem ne defrudet, nam id infelix est. Opus 
rusticum omne curet uti sciat facere, et id faciat saepe, dum ne lassus fiat: 
si fecerit, scibit in mente familiae quid sit, et illi animo aequiore facient. 
Si hoc faciet, minus libebit ambulare et valebit rectius et dormibit libentius. . 
Primus cubitu surgat, postremus cubitum eat. Prius villam videat clausa 
uti siet, et uti suo quisque loco cubet et uti iumenta pabulum habeant. 


Straight to the point, certainly, Cato goes in this passage; force- 
ful, certainly, his injunctions are. Brevity, too, the passage has, a 
brevity on the whole not inconsistent with clearness.! But grace and 
charm the passage has not, though some effort has evidently been 
made to attain effective word-order. There is no variety. One 
soon wearies of the staccato effect of the string of injunctions, set 
forth in the same form, as co-ordinate sentences, or in paratactic 
arrangement of what are, logically, parts of one sentence. There is 
little or no evidence of skill in the handling of particles, the skill 
so characteristic of the mature style of Cicero and of Livy. 


1 See above, p. 139, note 3. The sentence Vilicus si nolet .... non faciet is, 
however, decidedly obscure if, as is probable, the subject of non faciet is familia. 
Probably, too, familiam is to be supplied with facere. 


2? Examples of the lack of skill are the three ne-clauses in a row, Familiae male 
. ne esuriat; the paratactic arrangement in opere bene .... prohibebit; the 
absence of the copulative conjunction in such expressions as Pamiliam exerceat, con- 
sideret . ; the awkward anacoluthon, Amicos domini, eos habeat sibi amicos (one 
thinks of Plautus here). Compare ipsa verba compone et quasi coagmenta, said by 
Cicero, Brutus 68, of certain improvements that might be made in Cato’s style (see 
below, p. 143). For Cicero's skill in the use of particles see the fine discussion by Pro- 
fessor Showerman, CJ, VIII, 184. 
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I give now a passage from one of Cato’s speeches:! 


Scio solere plerisque hominibus rebus secundis atque prolixis atque 
prosperis animum excellere, atque superbiam atque ferociam augescere 
atque crescere. Quo mihi nune magnae curae est, quod haec res tam 
secunde processit, ne quid in consulendo advorsi eveniat, quod nostras 
secundas res confutet, neve haec laetitia nimis luxuriose eveniat. Advorsae 
res edomant, et docent quid opus siet facto, secundae res laetitia trans- 
vorsum trudere solent a recte consulendo atque intellegendo. Quo maiore 
opere dico suadeoque, uti haec res aliquot dies proferatur dum ex tanto 
gaudio in potestatem nostram redeamus. ... . 

Atque ego quidem arbitror, Rhodiensis Persen noluisse nos ita depugnare, 
uti depugnatum est, neque regem Persen vinci. Sed non Rhodienses modo 
id noluere, sed multos populos atque multas nationes idem noluisse arbitror. 
Atque haud scio an partim eorum fuerint, qui non nostrae contumeliae causa 
id noluerint evenire, sed enim id metuere, ne, si nemo esset homo quem 
vereremur, quidquid luberet faceremus. Ne sub solo imperio nostro in 
servitute nostra essent, libertatis suae causa in ea sententia fuisse arbitror. 
Atque Rhodienses tamen Persen publice numquam adiuvere. Cogitate, 
quanto nos inter nos privatim cautius facimus. Nam unus quisque nostrum, 
si quis advorsus rem suam quid fieri arbitratur, summa vi contra nititur ne 
advorsus eam fiat: quod illi tamen perpessi. 


Finally I cite a passage from the Origines:? 


Dii immortales tribuno militum fortunam ex virtute eius dedere. Nam 
ita evenit: cum saucius multifariam ibi factus esset, tamen volnus capiti 
nullum evenit, eumque inter mortuos defetigatum volneribus atque quod 
sanguen eis defluxerat cognovere. Eum sustulere, isque convaluit, saepeque 
postilla operam rei publicae fortem atque strenuam perhibuit, illoque facto, 


1This paragraph, from Cato’s famous speech against declaring war on the 
Rhodians, is preserved by Gellius vi. 3. 14-16. Duff, A Literary History of Rome, 
p. 257, describes the passage of which it is a part as the “‘ best, as it is the best-known 
‘example of Cato’s style..... ” Of its style Duff says (ibid.): “This . is 
luminous and forcible, but it lacks form and comeliness. Synonyms are piled on ‘each 
other to secure emphasis. There is a want of variety both in expression and sound. 
There is no studied rhythm, and no horror of a jingle at the end of clauses. In respect 
to art, we are still a long way from Cicero.” 


2 See Gellius iii. 7.19. In §1 of this chapter Gellius says: ‘‘Pulchrum, dii boni, 
facinus Graecarumque facundiarum magniloquentia condignum M. Cato libris 
Originum de Q. Caedicio tribuno militum scriptum reliquit.”” Then in 2 he says, “Id 
profecto est ad hanc ferme sententiam.”’ Then follows, in 3-17, a vivid account of the 
exploit. In 18 Gellius says: ‘“‘Sed quod illi tribuno, duci militum quadringentorum, 
divinitus in eo proelio usus venit, non iam nostris, sed ipsius Catonis verbis subiecimus.”’ 
Then comes 19, cited in full above. Gellius’ words in 2 and 18 ought to imply that for 
the form of the narrative in 3-17 he is himself largely responsible. It is likely, though, 
that he here reproduced much of Cato: one word he definitely marks (6) as cited from 
Cato (verruca =locus editus asperque). In ii. 29 Gellius professes to be giving his own 
prose version of a metrical passage in Ennius’ Saturae. But metrical tags and archaisms 
abound in Gellius’ version (see my discussion of this point in AJP, XXXII, 28-31); 
je see that in reality, in ii. 29 at least, Gellius is using, in large part, Ennius’ words and 
phrases. 
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quod illos milites subduxit, exercitum ceterum servavit. Sed idem bene- 
factum quo in loco ponas nimium interest. Leonides Laco, qui simile apud 
Thermopylas fecit, propter eius virtutes omnis Graecia gloriam atque 
gratiam praecipuam claritudinis inclutissumae decoravere monumentis: 
signis, statuis, elogiis, historiis, aliisque rebus gratissimum id factum habuere. 
At tribuno militum parva laus pro factis relicta, qui idem fecerat atque rem 
servaverat. 

Of the speech Pro Rhodiensibus, Gellius (vi. 3. 53) said: “Ea 

. omnia distinctius numerosiusque fortassean dici potuerint, 
fortius atque vividius potuisse dici non videntur.” Nettleship 
(p. 97) characterizes the style as clear, forcible, and luminous, but as 
lacking harmony, beauty, and rhythm. There are few connecting 
particles; those employed are of the simplest sort. The order of the 
words is at times entirely without art, as in the sentence ‘“‘secundae 
res... . trudere solent a recte consulendo atque intellegendo.” 
This word-order, I may note, is that of plebeian Latin in general. 
There are jingles, at the ends of the clauses, like the jingles of Plautus 
and Ennius. Finally, words more or less kindred in sense are heaped 
up. One may well see in this phenomenon a movement toward the 
copia of Cicero (see below, p. 146). Clearness, however, marks both 
passages: there is no mistaking Cato’s meaning (see above, p. 139, 
note 3, p. 140, note 1). The brevity of early Latin prose writing is 
seldom, I think, marred by obscurity. There is no evidence of 
striving to attain the periodic sentence. 

It is time now, to return to Cicero’s account of Cato. Of Cato 
as a historian he says little in the Brutus, naturally, since that work 
is a treatise de claris oratoribus. The one sentence he does write 
in this connection is important (66): “Iam vero Origines eius quem 
florem aut quod lumen eloquentiae non habent!”’ This high praise 
must, beyond doubt, be discounted in the light of what is said below 
(pp. 140-41) of Cicero’s comments on Cato’s oratory, and in view 
of Atticus’ discussion, in De legibus i. 5-9, of Roman historical writing 
down to Cicero’s own day (see above, p. 139). 

Of Cato’s oratory Cicero has something to say in each of his three 
great treatises on oratory. In De oratore i. 171 he makes Crassus 
say of him: “Nonne.. .. eloquentia tanta fuit, quantam illa 
tempora atque illa aetas in hac civitate ferre maximam potuit et 
iuris civilis omnium peritissimus?”’ 
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In the Brutus (63-71), Cicero compares Cato to Lysias. In the 
very number of their speeches they are alike; their speeches too 
are alike, since they are acuti, elegantes, faceti, breves. Still, though 
Lysias has certos sui studiosos, Cato is not read at all. And yet as an 
orator 

Quis illo gravior in laudando, acerbior in vituperando, in sententiis 
argutior, in docendo edisserendoque subtilior? Refertae sunt orationes 
amplius centum quinquaginta .. . . et verbis et rebus inlustribus. Licet 
ex his elegant ea quae notatione et laude digna sint: omnes oratoriae virtutes 
in eis reperientur. Iam vero Origines eius quem florem aut quod lumen 
eloquentiae non habent! Amatores huic desunt, sicuti . ... et Philisto 
Syracusio et ipsi Thucydidi. Nam ut horum concisis sententiis, interdum 
etiam non satis apertis cum brevitate tum nimio acumine, officit Theo- 
pompus elatione atque altitudine orationis suae . . . . , sic Catonis lumini- 
bus obstruxit haec posteriorum quasi exaggerata altius oratio. Sed ea in 
nostris inscitia est, quod hi ipsi, qui in Graecis antiquitate delectantur 
eaque subtilitate, quam Atticam appellant, hanc in Catone ne noverunt 
quidem. Hyperidae volunt esse et Lysiae. Laudo: sed cur nolunt Catones? 
Attico genere dicendi se gaudere dicunt. Sapienter id quidem—atque 
utinam imitarentur nec ossa solum, sed etiam sanguinem! Gratum est 
tamen, quod volunt: cur igitur Lysias et Hyperides amatur, cum penitus 
ignoretur Cato?! 


To us this praise of Cato is astonishing.? If Cicero is right, 
why have we so little now of Cato’s speeches? Why have we no 


1In De re publica ii. 1 Cicero makes the younger Africanus speak warmly of Cato’s 
oratory: ‘‘erat in homine . ... modus in dicendo et gravitate mixtus lepos et 
summum vel discendi studium vel docendi et orationi vita congruens.”” In Tusc. 
disp. i. 3 Cicero is much less ardent: ‘‘Attamen oratorem celeriter complexi sumus, 
nec eum primo eruditum, aptum tamen ad dicendum, post autem eruditum. Nam 
Galbam, Africanum, Laelium doctos fuisse traditum est, studiosum autem eum qui 
eis aetate anteibat, Catonem. ... . ey 

2 Norden (pp. 164-69) thinks highly of Cato as one of the most original of Latin 
writers. The style of the De agri cultura he characterizes as “ganz roh,” naturally, 
because Cato is talking to the farmer for practical purposes, and so he speaks in the 
tone which the farmer, when he came to market, heard ringing in the laws. The style 
of Cato’s history, says Norden, is much more developed, ‘‘kurz, derb, kraftvoll.”’ 
To his speeches, continues Norden, Cato owed much of his fame in later years. In 
these we see clearly the results of Greek influence. ‘‘. . . . jedesmal trifft er den Nagel 
auf den Kopf; .... ersagt meist mit einem Wort mehr als Cicero mit einem Satz... .’’ 

Norden sees also in the fragments of Cato’s orations striving for periodicity and 
certain graces. I may note that above (p. 142) I hazarded the suggestion that Cato 
sought to work toward the copia of Cicero. If there is any merit in that suggestion, 
it is in sharp opposition to Norden’s overenthusiastic praise of Cato’s brevity. 

Norden omits, be it noted, entirely most of the passages in which Cicero writes 
about Cato; most extraordinary is his failure to mention the long passages in the 
Brutus which deal with Cato. 
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speech of his complete? Our judgment finds confirmation in what 
Atticus says in the Brutus 292ff.: 


Equidem in quibusdam risum vix tenebam cum Attico Lysiae Catonem 
nostrum comparabas .... singularem virum ... . sed oratorem? sed 
etiam Lysiae similem? ... . Bella ironia, si iocaremur; .. . . orationes 
autem eius, ut illis temporibus, valde laudo, significant enim quandam 
formam ingeni, sed admodum impolitam et plane rudem. Origines vero 
cum omnibus oratoris laudibus refertas diceres et Catonem cum Philisto et 
Thucydide comparares, Brutone te id censebas an mihi probaturum ? 


It will appear presently that in these words Atticus gives the 
opinion current in his day with respect to the earlier Roman 
orators.! 

Cicero meets Atticus’ attack by insisting that he is perfectly 
serious (297 ff.), but that he has not time to discuss the theme now. 
He assures him that Cato possessed every excellence that an orator 
should have, “nisi eorum pigmentorum quae inventa nondum erant 
florem et colorem.” In Orator 150ff., while he is discussing hiatus, 
Cicero makes clear his opinion that orationes illae ipsae horridulae 
Catonis were stricter in this matter, as were the early Roman orators 
in general, than the Greeks had been. 

It will be noticed that, in his first discussion of Cato, in the 
De oratore, Cicero speaks of Cato with no great warmth; his last 
utterance, that in the Orator, has even less warmth. Why, then, 
the extraordinary fervor of his remarks in the Brutus about 
Cato? 

The Brutus and the Orator were both published in 45. Cicero’s 
career as an orator was to all intents and purposes over. Even if 
we forget the fact that Caesar was then supreme, so that no orator 
had proper opportunity for the display of his talents, we must 
remember that, as a senex, Cicero was feeling the burden of years 
(see the Cato Maior 1-2) and was facing the thought that before long 
he must leave the future of Roman oratory to others. With these 
feelings he fights, twice in this one year, the battle for what he regards 
as the one hope for Roman oratory.’ 


1 Cf. Quintilian ii. 5. 21; Tacitus Dialogus 18. 
* Cf. Norden, pp. 216-21. 
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The Brutus is a verbal picture gallery of the heroes of Roman 
oratory. The Orator is a pen picture of the ideal orator. As he 
wrote these works, Cicero was keenly aware that the principles which 
had guided and determined his own oratory were being vigorously 
challenged. In both works Cicero was seeking to win Brutus to his 
side in the great struggle between the Attic and the Asiatic schools 
of Roman oratory.! In Orator 110 he clearly indicates that he thinks 
of Brutus as his successor. 

In Orator 76-101, Cicero insists that the ideal orator must show 
complete mastery of the three genera dicendi.2 The perfect orator, 
however, will display his genius best by harmoniously combining the 
three (100-101). Such a happy combination he had himself, he 
insists, achieved. If, however, we read 109 in close connection with 
107-8, in which he had cited, apologetically, examples of his own 
iuvenilis redundantia, we see clearly that Cicero had been severely 
criticized for his tendency toward the Asiatic style (compare again 
Hendrickson, AJP, XXVI, 273). In the Brutus and the Orator, 
Cicero sought to wean Brutus from his leaning to an (overstrict) 
Atticism, and to induce him to accept as his own the oratorical creed 
of Cicero (see below, pp. 146-48). 

The distinction between the Asiatic style and the Attic style is 
too well known to need extended discussion here; for the Asiatic 
style see, e.g., Brutus 325-27 (an account of the style of Hortensius) ; 
Norden, pp. 131-52, 186ff., 218-22, 251-70. For the Attic style see 
Brutus 283-91; Norden, pp. 149-52, 219-21, 251-70. 

Since Cicero was assailing, mainly, the Atticists, we must quote 
here part of Brutus 284-91: 

Tum Brutus Atticum se, inquit, Calvus noster dici oratorem volebat: 
inde erat ista exilitas, quam ille de industria consequebatur. Dicebat, 
inquam, ita, sed et ipse errabat et alios etiam errare cogebat..... Sin 
autem ieiunitatem et siccitatem et inopiam, dummodo sit polita, dum 
urbana, dum elegans, in Attico genere ponit, hoc recte dumtaxat; sed quia 


sunt in Atticis alia aliis meliora, videat ne ignoret et gradus et dissimili- 
tudines et vim et varietatem Atticorum. 


1Cf. Hendrickson, AJP, XXVI (1905), 272-73; Teuffel, §119. 4. 


2See Hendrickson, ibid., pp. 249-90; C. N. Jackson, Harvard Studies, XXV 
(1914), 117-37; M. 8S. Dimsdale, A History of Latin Literature, pp. 175-77. The 
three styles, Asiatic, Attic, and Rhodian, are well described by Quintilian xii. 10. 
16-26. 
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The Attic style, then, made but a sparing use of verbal ornament, 
tropes, antitheses, and other rhetorical devices; it was restrained, 
dignified, severe, with a leaning toward (excessive) brevity rather 
than to copia, The Asiatic style was the antipodes of all this; it 
was exuberant, florid, given much to tropes and rhetorical display. 
Each style had its excellences. Each had its characteristic danger. 
The Attic style was likely to become too brief, bald, obscure; the 
Asiatic tended to become florid and bombastic. 

What style did Cicero himself adopt? In the Brutus 304-19 he 
describes in detail the training by which he had sought to fit himself 
to win distinction as an orator. In 310 occurs a very significant 
passage: 

Commentabar declamitans—sic enim nunc locuntur— . . . . idque facie- 
bam multum etiam Latine, sed Graece saepius, vel quod Graeca oratio plura 
ornamenta suppeditans consuetudinem similiter dicendi Latine adferebat, vel 
quod a Graecis summis doctoribus, nisi Graece dicerem, neque corrigi 
possem neque doceri. 


In 313ff. he explains why, after delivering his speech for S. Roscius, 
in 80, he went abroad, to remain away two years. Having studied 
at Athens and in Asia under various philosophers and rhetoricians 
he put himself a second time under Apollonius Molo, a man (316) 


. in notandis animadvertendisque vitiis et in instituendo docendoque 
prudentissimum. Is dedit operam, si modo id consequi potuit, ut nimis 
redundantis nos et supra fluentis iuvenili quadam dicendi impunitate et 
licentia reprimeret et quasi extra ripas diffluentis coerceret. Ita recepi me 
biennio post non modo exercitatior, sed prope mutatus, nam et contentio 
nimia vocis resederat et quasi deferverat oratio. .... 


With the last sentence or two we may compare the passage 
referred to above (p. 144) from the Orator, 107-8, in which Cicero 
gives examples of his uvenilis redundantia. 

Plainly, by natural inclination Cicero was an Asiatic in style. 
Recall his incessant references to copia as an indispensable element 
of good oratory. Copia, copiosus, copiose, when applied to style, are 
to him terms of highest praise.’ 


1See copia, copiosus in Merguet’s lexicons to Cicero. Cicero demanded copia 
of the philosopher too; cf. e.g., Tusc. i. 7. On Cicero’s copia see Professor Shower- 
man, CJ, VIII, 182-86. 
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We see now why Cicero praised Cato so highly in Brutus 63ff., 
and in particular why he compared Cato with Lysias.. This passage 
and Brutus 283-91, 292-95 show that Cicero is seeking to discomfort 
the Roman Atticists by suggesting that they do not know Attic 
oratory when they see it or hear it. If plainness, he argues, is of the 
essence of the Attic style, Cato is the most Attic of Roman Atticists; 
why, then, has he no following? 

In practice, Cicero remained, all his life, to some extent an Asiatic. 
Yet, from his return to Rome in 78, he was in theory not an Asiatic 
at all, but the representative of the truest Atticism.! 

For our purposes only two characteristics of Cicero’s style need 
be considered. Of one, his copia, something has been said; more will 
be said here at once, and again below, in the account of Tacitus 
(pp. 152-53). 

Just now I wish to dwell on one statement in Cicero’s account 
of his own training—the sentence Commentabar declamitans ... . 
doceri, cited above (p. 146). When I put this beside his account of 
the Atticists of his day, and when I think of his many allusions to 
copia as a most desirable element of style, I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that to Cicero, early in his life, came the thought that Latin 
prose style could be perfected only by a departure from the brevity 
of the earlier times, and by the substitution for that brevity of a 
fuller, richer, more rotund, as well as more rhythmical, style. Latin 
suffered all too readily from the defects of its qualities. Brevity and 
plainness tend to become overbrief and overplain and‘ to end in 
obscurity, in baldness, in a monotonous succession of short sentences, 
too staccato in their effect and so wearisome, and in utter absence 
of the finer effects, alike in logic, syntax, and rhythm. That we are 
not indulging here in mere a priori speculations will be clear enough 
to one who recalls the discussion above (pp. 139-44) of Cato’s style, 


1See here J. E. Sandys’ edition of the Orator, xliii-xlv; Norden, pp. 216-21. 
Note especially Tacitus Dialogus 18: ‘‘satis constat ne Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores 
defuisse, quibus inflatus et tumens nec satis pressus sed supra modum exsultans et 
superfluens et parum Atticus videretur.’’ Tacitus goes on to say that from letters 
sent by Calvus and Brutus to Cicero it appears that, to Calvus, Cicero seemed tamquam 
solutus et enervis; to Brutus he appeared tamquam fractus atque elumbis. According 
to Quintilian xii. 10. 12-14 some dared to criticize Cicero as tumidiorem et Asianum et 
redundantem. In my day, he continues, some think him ieiunus atque aridus; his 
personal enemies criticized him for his nimii flores et ingenti affluentia. ‘“Falsum 
utrumque, sed tamen illa [here =“‘ the latter view’’] mentiendi propior occasio.” 
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both in historical writing and oratory, who has not forgotten Cicero’s 
references to the ezilitas and tenuitas of Calvus (Brutus 64, 284 ff.) 
and other Atticists, who thinks of Sallust, and who has a clear con- 
ception of the style of Tacitus. 

Cicero, then, saw one great defect of Latin prose style—its 
wrongly developed brevity—and set himself to eradicate this defect ° 
from his own style. It is not at all strange that in working out his 
design, the achievement of copia, he fell into the very error he charged 
against his predecessors, overindulgence in a quality in itself good, 
and that sometimes, especially in his earliest efforts, he himself 
displayed the defects of his qualities by being guilty at times of 
iuvenilis redundantia. Nor is it strange that, always, whether he 
realized it or not, he had a tenderness for the Asiatic style. 

‘The other great characteristic of Cicero’s style is the periodic 
structure. Here it will be enough to refer to Nettleship, pp. 105-9. 

If, now, we try to recall the names of the great writers of Latin 
prose, apart from Caesar, Cicero, and Livy, we shall think of 
Sallust, of the two Senecas, of Quintilian, of Pliny the Elder and 
Pliny the Younger, of Suetonius, and of Tacitus. Of these, Sallust 
and Tacitus will mean most to us at present. As we call to mind 
the style of these various authors, we shall be struck by at least two 
facts: (1) they all differ markedly from Cicero and Livy, and in 
much the same way, in that they are less copiosus, terser, in a word 
more like the prose writers that preceded Caesar and Cicero:! (2) in 
them, the periodic structure, libration, and the like are far less con- 
spicuous. 

Sallust and Tacitus in particular stand out in sharp distinction 
to Cicero and Livy. Sallust’s writings lie, apparently, between 44 
and 363.c. They were all published before the first part of Livy’s 
history appeared. In a word, in all probability but a short time after 
the publication of the Brutus and the Orator, we have prose writings 
in Latin widely different in style from Cicero’s, in a style, too, which 
shows markedly the influence of the study of Cato Censor. Latin 
prose writing of the empire culminates, surely, in the developed style 
of Tacitus. That style shows the results of a profound study of 
Thucydides, of Cato, and of Sallust—all apostles, in one form or 

1 To this one characteristic—brevity—I must confine the rest of this paper. 
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another, of brevity, all far removed from the copia of Cicero, all in 
harmony with the earlier brevity of Roman prose writing rather than 
with the development represented by Caesar, Cicero, and Livy.! 

How are we to account for the triumph of the earlier style, in 
spite of the splendid results achieved by Cicero? 

Nettleship (pp..110-11) found the answer in part in the loss of 
freedom, as the republic gave way to the empire. Oratory could no 
longer be free-spoken and sincere, in the forum, or in the courts, or 
in the senate. ‘And as the sphere of oratory became narrower, the 
cultivation of style became nicer and more minute.” Another cause 
on which Nettleship (pp. 111ff.) lays great stress is a change in the 
character of Roman education, especially that of the future orator. 
- Especially harmful was the declamatio, which dealt with fictitious 
themes. Compare Seneca (Conir. 9, Praef. p. 241, Bursian= Kiess- 
ling, p. 391): 
qui declamationem parat, scribit non ut vincat sed ut placeat. Omnia 
itaque lenocinia conquirit: argumentationes, quia molestae sunt et minimum 
habent floris, relinquit: sententiis, explicationibus audientis deliniri contentus 
est. Cupit enim se approbare, non causam. Sequitur autem hoc usque 
in forum declamatores vitium, ut necessaria deserant dum speciosa sectantur. 
See also Petronius 1. 

In attaching weight to these factors, Nettleship is beyond ques- 
tion right. But another factor and a very important one he leaves 
entirely out of his account—the development of the archaizing 
spirit, a spirit which reached fullest development in the second Chris- 
tian century, the days of Hadrian, Fronto, Gellius, and Apuleius. 

The history of this archaizing development I shall now trace, 
briefly.? 

To the conservatism of the Romans allusion has often been made. 
That conservatism shows itself as markedly in the field of education 


1 Convenient discussions of the style of Sallust may be found in Norden, pp. 200- 
204; Teuffel, §206. 5-9; Dimsdale, pp. 221-22 (a brief, but very good account). In 
_the matter of brevity, Sallust’s style is essentially an instance of “reversion to type,” a 
resurrection, in far finer form, to be sure, of the brevity of Cato. On Sallust’s archa- 
isms see the dissertation of P. Schulze, De Archaismis Sallustianis (Halle, 1871). For 
an ancient reference to those archaisms see Suetonius Augustus 86. Gellius, a pro- 
fessed archaist, had a high admiration for Sallust. See below, pp. 150-51. 

2I discussed this matter in a paper entitled ‘‘Archaism in Aulus Gellius,’’ pub- 
lished in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, pp. 126-71 (New York, 1894). 
See especially pp. 126-41. See also Norden, pp. 258-63, 348 ff. 
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and literature as it does elsewhere. The Laws of the Twelve Tables 
formed part of the curriculum of Roman schools in Cicero’s time; 
plagosus Orbilius helped Horace to study the carmina Livi Andronici. 
Cicero was criticized by those who favored earlier writers: compare 
Tacitus Dialogus 22: “Ad Ciceronem venio, cui eadem pugna cum 
aequalibus suis fuit quae mihi vobiscum est. Illi enim antiquos 
mirabantur, ipse suorum eloquentiam anteponebat.’”’ We have clear 
echoes of this conflict in Orator 169-71. In 168, Cicero begins his 
discussion of the oratorical arrangement of words according to the 
rules of artistic rhythm. The value of such arrangement is to him 
self-evident: his ears tell him this. He continues thus: “Quid dico 
meas aures? contiones saepe exclamare vidi, cum apte verba cecidis- 
sent. Id enim expectant aures, ut verbis colligetur sententia. Non 
erat hoc apud antiquos.”! Clearly there were standpatters, in 
matters oratorical. Of Asinius Pollio, Tacitus Dialogus 21, says, 
“Asinius quoque, quamquam propioribus temporibus natus sit, 
videtur mihi inter Menenios et Appios studuisse. Pacuvium certe 
et Accium non solum tragoediis sed etiam orationibus suis expressit: 
adeo durus et siccus est.” Due allowance must, of course, be made 
for the bias of the speaker: yet Quintilian x. 1. 113 says of Pollio, “a 
nitore et iucunditate Ciceronis ita longe abest ut videri possit saeculo 
prior.” Horace, in Epistles ii. 1, defends the new school of Latin 
poetry, the school to which Vergil, Varius, and Horace himself 
belonged, and assails those who decried all contemporary poets in 
their admiration, real or professed, of the ancients. The whole 
Epistle is addressed to this defense. But mark especially vss. 18-88. 
Compare also Persius i. 76-78, with Conington’s admirable transla- 
tion; Martial viii. 69; v.10; xi. 90, with the comments of the editors. 
Tacitus, Dialogus 18 makes a speaker say, “ .... vitio.... 
malignitatis humanae vetera semper in laude, praesentia in fastidio 
esse. Num dubitamus inventos qui prae Catone Appium Caecum 
magis mirarentur?” Seneca (Epistles 114. 13) declares that “Multi 
ex alieno saeculo verba petunt, duodecim tabulas locuntur; Gracchus 
illis et Crassus et Curio nimis culti et recentes sunt; ad Appium usque 
et ad Coruncanium redeunt. .... 65 


1This sentence gives an objection to Cicero’s preceding statement: ‘rhythm 
was unknown among the ancients.” Antiquos covers all Roman orators prior to 
Cicero himself. 
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I add a final array of passages which all tell the same story. 

Quintilian x. 1.43 . . . . quidam solos veteres legendos putant neque 
in ullis aliis esse naturalem eloquentiam et robur viris dignum arbitran- 
i 

Suetonius Augustus 86 Cacozelos et antiquarios ut diverso genere 
vitiosos pari fastidio << Augustus> sprevit, exagitabatque nonnumquam. 
. .. « Sed nec Tiberio parcit et exoletas interdum et reconditas voces 
aucupanti. M. quidem Antonium ut insanum increpat, quasi ea scribentem, 
quae mirentur potius homines quam intellegant . . . . addit haec: Tuque 
dubitas, Cimberne Annius an Veranius Flaccus imitandi sint tibi, ita ut 
verbis quae Crispus Sallustius excerpsit ex Originibus Catonis utaris ? 

Tacitus Dialogus 23: Neminem nominabo, genus hominum significasse 
contentus; sed vobis... . versantur ante oculos isti qui Lucilium pro 
Horatio et Lucretium pro Vergilio legunt, quibus eloquentia Aufidi Bassi aut 
Servilii Noniani ex comparatione Sisennae aut Varronis sordet, qui rhetorum 
nostrorum commentarios fastidiunt et oderunt, Calvi mirantur. Quos more 
prisco apud iudicem fabulantis non auditores secuntur, non populus audit, 
vix denique litigator perpetitur. 

Quintilian x. 1. 93 Lucilius quosdam ita deditos sibi adhuc habet amatores 
ut eum non eiusdem modo operis auctoribus sed omnibus poetis praeferre 
non dubitent. 


Evidently there was in Cicero’s day, and continually from that 
time on, eager strife between the advocates of the old and the sup- 
porters of the new. That Sallust threw in his lot with the advocates 
of the old is clear enough from Suetonius Augustus 86, cited above. 
Writer after writer has called attention to the archaisms in Sallust. 
Yet, on the whole, throughout the first century of the empire, the 
“modern” tendency had the upper hand, thanks, in large part, to 
the influence of Quintilian, to whom Cicero was the prince of Roman 
orators and stylists.'_ It has been held by many scholars that both 
Tacitus and Pliny the Younger were pupils of Quintilian. At any 
rate, the style of Pliny was much more like that of Quintilian than 
like that of Tacitus; at times, at least, Pliny imitated Cicero (see 
Ep. i. 2). 

We come now to Tacitus. The style of Tacitus shows the effects 
of four distinct influences: (1) that of Cicero, (2) that of Sallust 
(here we may set the influence, direct or indirect, of Thucydides, 

1See Dimsdale, pp. 445-46; G. A. Simcox, A History of Latin Literature, p. 171; 


Norden, p. 269; W. Peterson, edition of Quintilian, Liber Decimus, xxxix-xli (Oxford, 
1891). 
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direct, as the result of study of Thucydides himself, indirect, as the 
result of the influence of Thucydides on Sallust), (3) that of Vergil, 
(4) that of the silver age in general.' 

The wide divergence between the style of the Dialogus, Tacitus’ 
earliest work, and that of the Annales, his latest work, is a common- 
place. In the Annales every word is charged with almost more than 
its proper share of meaning, and the mind of the reader is kept always 
on the strain. In the Dialogus the style is easy, full (copiosus), 
fluent, and continuous. There is a regular, well-balanced, periodic 
structure, which involves at times a copiousness that borders on 
redundancy. Clearly, in his youth? Tacitus was an ardent admirer 
and close student of Cicero. In all probability Tacitus had modeled 
his early efforts at the bar, as nearly as possible after such an interval, 
on the oratory of Cicero and his contemporaries. Peterson, in his 
edition of the Dialogus (pp. xlvi-liii), points out at length illustrations 
of the effects of Cicero’s style on that of Tacitus. The part of this 
exposition which most concerns us here is that which deals with a 
certain fulness (copia) that marks the style of the Dialogus. Such 
expressions as the following, consisting of pairs of words of kindred 
meaning, have a distinctly Ciceronian ring: animi et ingenii, clamore 
plausuque, divitiae et opes, fama et laus, vis et facultas, memoria et 
recordatio, modestia et pudore, operae curaeque. We may next, with 


10On the style of Tacitus cf. A. Gudeman, edition of the Dialogus, ‘‘ Prolegom- 
ena,”’ pp. xliv—xlviii, li-lvii, ciii-cxix (Boston, 1894), and in the revised German edi- 
tion (Leipzig, 1914), pp. 20-29, 99-111; H. Furneaux, edition of the Annales, I, 
29-62 (Oxford, 1884); W. Peterson, edition of the Dialogus, pp. xliii-lxii (Oxford, 1893) ; 
Norden, pp. 321-43. 


2 Norden, however (pp. 322-24), holds that stylistic differences between writings 
of an author afford no ground for the assumption that those writings belong to different 
periods in the author’s life; at one and the same time, he maintains, -writers practiced 
widely different styles. He then (pp. 324-25) argues that the Dialogus was written 
after 91a.p. He concludes (p. 326) that the Dialogus may not be regarded ‘‘als 
Dokument fir die allmahliche Entwicklung der taciteischen Diktion.’’ The Dialogus, 
he insists, is rather a literary tour-de-force in the Ciceronian manner. The develop- 
ment of Tacitus, both as historian and as orator, begins, he continues, with the 
Germania and the Agricola: ‘“‘von da ab ist es ein Weg, der ununterbrochen auf- 
wa&rts fihrt, seine Signatur ist der immer stirker werdende Streben nach dem Unge- 
wodhnlichen, hervorgerufen durch seine immer mehr sich auspragende Subjektivitat.” 
Gudeman argues, in the second (German) version of his edition of the Dialogus, 
29-55, against the view that the Dialogus belongs so late in Tacitus’ life. For his direct 
answer to Norden see pp. 31-33. I side with Gudeman. So, I see, does Professor 
F. G. Moore, CP, XIII, 108. 
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Peterson, compare Tacitus directly with Cicero, setting D. 1 memoria 
et recordatione beside Lael. 103; D. 2 industriae et laboris beside 
Brutus 237, Ad fam. xiii. 10. 3; D. 5 metum et terrorem, A. 32. 2 
metus ac terror, beside Verr. iv. 41; D. 7 tueri et defendere, G. 14. 2 
illum defendere, tueri, beside De orat. i. 172, Ad fam. xiii. 64.1; D. 32 
eloquentia circumcisa et amputata, beside De fin. i. 44 amputata cir- 
cumcisaque inanitate omni et errore, Acad. ii. 138 circumcidit et amputat 
multitudinem, De orat. i. 65 circumcidat atque amputet (see Wilkins, 
ad loc.). 

Such, then, was the style of Tacitus in his earlier days. One 
may think of him as then full of hope and confidence with respect 
to the future of Roman oratory, and as seeing in a return to the style 
of Cicero the best promise of the fulfilment of that hope. While 
that belief was yet strong within him, he wrote the Dialogus, and 
employed in that work a style which, in its copia and its use of the 
period, was sharply at variance with the style prevalent at that time. 
One would give a deal for a record of the struggle that went on in 
Tacitus’ mind against his growing conviction that the world would 
have none of a style modeled closely on that of Cicero. That the 
struggle was a long one is proved by the fact that he did not at once 
and completely lay aside the full, rotund, copious style, of the 
Dialogus. Indeed, he never wholly laid aside his earlier manner. 
Compare, for example, such expressions as nova et recentia iura, 
H. iv. 65; abiectum et sordidum, Ann. xiii. 46; nemora et lucos, 
G. 9, 10, 45; vis ac potestas, H. ii. 39, iii. 11, G. 42; incensum ac 
flagrantem animum, A. 4; quies et otium, A. 6, 21, 42; extremo ac 
novissimo iactu, G. 24; maneat duretque, G. 33; formam ac figuram 
animi, A. 46, etc. 

I think, then, of Tacitus as struggling long and hard against the 
conviction that his day and generation demanded brevity and 
“point,” and I imagine a moment at which, giving up the fight and 
yielding to the tendency of his times, he resolved, so to say, to beat his 
fellows at their own game, to outbrevity them in brevity. At all 
events, his final style represents Latin brevity at its very best, and, 
at times, as it seems to me, at its very worst.! As one reads the 
Germania, for example, he finds Tacitus’ brevity over and over 

1Cf. my note on Tacitus Agricola 31. 5 in PAPA, XXXIII, xlix-li. 
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obscure, so that he lays down the book with a sigh of regret that it is 
impossible, in many places, to determine, by a study of the Latin 
itself, just what is meant by the words of the man whose testimony, 
understood or not understood, is of such prime importance to the 
student of Teutonic origins. 

We have now, in a very imperfect way, traced the development 
of Latin prose writing, in a single phase, through a period of four 
centuries or more. We have seen that writing marked at the close 
of the period under review, as at its beginning, by one and the same 
characteristic—brevity, full of energy and power, epigrammatic, 
striking sharp blows upon the ear and the mind, over and over saying 
things in unforgettable formulas, and yet on the other hand tending 
to display the defects of its qualities, in baldness, in the impression 
conveyed of undue strain and struggle, and, worst of all weaknesses 
of style, in obscurity. When we examine Latin style in this way, 
we get a fresh sense of the wide departure Cicero made in his style 
from that of his predecessors, and we get an added appreciation of 
the greatness of Cicero’s contribution to the literary and intellectual 
glory of his countrymen. Our discussion has, I hope, enabled us 
to understand why Cicero had but one direct successor, Livy, and 
has taught us how, within the limits of a century and a half, the style 
of Sallust rather than that of Cicero won supremacy in the field of 
Latin prose writing. 

BARNARD COLLEGE 
CoxtumB1a UNIVERSITY 


1 This, be it remembered, is true of the final rather than of the initial period 
(cf. p. 139, n. 3). 
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By Tenney FRANK 


The Romans, greedy as no other people for political history—a 
score of statesmen had written the story of the nation before Livy— 
concerned themselves very little with the history of industry and 
commerce, the machinery of which lay largely in the hands of their 
slaves and of foreigners. Except for some agricultural treatises, the 
volume of Frontinus on the water supply of Rome, and a few books 
of Pliny devoted to the technical methods of production, Roman 
writers have left the economist to the mercy of parentheses, obiter 
dicta, and the mute objects brought to light by the excavator’s 
spade. In the latter class, however, there are various articles of 
metal, clay, and glass which provide significant trade-marks and 
signatures and are well represented by the Roman collection pub- 
lished in the fifteenth volume of the Corpus of Inscriptions. It is 
my purpose in this paper to submit these brief inscriptions to examina- 
tion, for, though they fail us in many lines of inquiry, they shed some 
light upon two matters not void of interest, namely, the scale of 
production! and the social status of the producer. In order that the 
resulting facts may be available for definite historical use, I have 
confined my observations to a limited period comprising the end of 
the Republic and the early part of the Empire, a period through 
which it is possible to trace a certain homogeneity of social conditions. 

The table-ware that was most popular in Augustus’ day was a 
red glazed pottery ornamented with designs in low relief and called, 
after the most important city of manufacture, Arretine ware.? It 
frequently bears the stamp not only of the manufacturer but also 
of the particular craftsman who designed the piece, or rather the 
mold from which the piece was turned; for the processes were those 
of mass production in a factory rather than of individual craftsmen’s 
shops. The designer, for instance, produced a variety of stencils, 


1 For studies on these questions see especially Biicher, Die Entstehung der Volks- 
wirtschaft, 1904; Gummerus, Der rémische Gutsbetrieb, Klio, Beiheft 1906; E. Meyer, 
Die Sklaverei im Altertum; and Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des Altertums. 

2See Corpus Inscript. Latin., XV, 702, and XI, 1081; Chase, Catalogue of 
Arretine Pottery (with bibliography], 1916. 
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probably in clay, with patterns of leaves, geometrical designs, or 
human figures posturing, etc., and with these he would stencil running 
friezes, not into each bowl, but into a mold which could serve for the 
production of hundreds of bowls. The designer was a trained crafts- 
man who could model in clay and who had some taste in the composi- 
tion of patterns, but we need hardly suppose that he was an original 
artist like the men who so frequently produced exquisite work in the 
famous Greek vases; for in Arretine ware the patterns were usually 
borrowed from those of silver plate. 

To judge from the instances in which we can actually apply a 
test to the form of the signature,! the designer was usually a slave or 
afreedman. If the designer was a slave we may be fairly sure that 
the ordinary laborers were. The owners of the factories are of course 
Roman citizens, but it is surprising how frequently they bear a 
foreign cognomen, a fact which implies that they or their ancestors 
of no remote date had come up from slavery. Indeed some of the 
owners appear to be the very persons who designed the patterns of 
an earlier style, an indication that the slave-artists sometimes secured 
their freedom and a sufficient competence to gain possession of their 
masters’ factories. 

The extensive proportions of some of the factories are proved 
beyond a doubt. So, for instance, the ware of certain firms has 
been found, not, to be sure, over the whole Roman world—for each 
firm seems to have supplied the regions opened by the natural 
arteries of trade—but at least over half of the Mediterranean basin. 
Indeed for one period it is true that the potteries situated in three 
districts, i.e., near Puteoli, at Arretium, and in the valley of the Po, 
supplied the whole demand for moderately good table-ware through- 
out the Empire, excepting only the southeast. The scale of produc- 
tion? is also indicated by the great number of workmen engaged in 
certain firms. That of Cornelius, for instance, has provided the 
names of some forty designers; to be sure, they were not all con- 


1See Am. Hist. Review, 1916, p. 693, for criteria; also Oxé, Rheinisches Museum, 
1904, p. 28. By way of contrast it may be noted that the Calenian ware of two 
centuries earlier seems to be designed almost wholly by the shop-owners, who were 
free citizens. See Pagenstecher, Die calenische Reliefkeramik, pp. 148 ff. 


* See Notiz. degli Scavi, 1896, p. 455, for the description of a large workroom. The 
mixing-vat had a capacity of 10,000 gallons. The accounts of the Gallic potteries 
also prove large-scale production; see Déchelette, Les vases céramiques dela Gaule, p. 91. 
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temporaneous, but at any rate a single designer could keep a large 
number of mixers, potters, and furnacemen busy, since he presumably 
merely made the molds and touched up the designs. Calidius 
Strigo had at least twenty designers, Perennius as many, and there 
were a dozen other firms of goodly proportions at Arretium. Finally, 
mass production with a view to extensive trade is disclosed in the 
establishment of branch factories in Gaul and elsewhere, the purpose 
being, of course, to save what was in that day the heavy item of 
freight. Indeed the home factories were eventually put to rout by 
these new ones, whether because the clays of Gaul were better, the 
makers more enterprising, or the provincial market more conserva- 
tive when fashions began to change in Italy. So, for instance, a 
consignment of red ware that had reached Pompeii shortly before 
the eruption—the box had not yet been opened—contained more 
Gallic pieces than Italian, although the box had apparently been 
packed at Rome.! 

In this industry, then, we find the machinery of an extensive 
factory production of articles intended for wide distribution. Of 
course the student of Roman society sees in this instance an exception 
to, rather than an example of, the usual rule, but it is apparent that 
conditions here favored the development of large-scale production. 
Two elements were of prime importance. One was the quasi-trade- 
secret involved in the making of the paste, for, though there was no 
copyright and this particular clay could be and in fact was manu- 
factured in several places, exact knowledge of a rather intricate 
formula was after all essential. Secondly, a designer of some skill, 
training, and taste was required; consequently competition could 
not spring up overnight, and the expense of keeping a skilled designer 
naturally suggested the advisability of gathering under him enough 
unskilled labor to occupy his time. Hence it is that this industry 
developed in a way that was rather unusual in the Roman world. 

By way of contrast both in workmanship and in conditions of 
production it is interesting to compare the manufacture of another 
article of pottery, namely, the ordinary clay lamp,? millions of which 


1 See Atkinson, Journal of Roman Studies, IV, 27. 


2See CIL, XV, 784; Fink, Sitzungsb. Akad. Ménchen, 1900; Loeschcke, 
Keramische Funde in Haltern, p. 210. 
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must have been manufactured every year and sold for a very few 
cents apiece. Many of these lamps have a little decoration, but 
seldom does a pattern show any real worth. They were turned out 
in molds by an ordinary potter, and the clay paste was little better 
than that used in good roof-tiles. Furthermore, they were so cheap 
that it would hardly have been worth while to ship them any con- 
siderable distance. To be sure, the recurrence in all parts of the 
world of certain types of lamps bearing a well-known firm-name 
succeeded until recently in deceiving archaeologists into thinking 
that certain firms commanded the trade over wide areas. But it 
has now been proved! by measurement that the greater number of 
these lamps came from local potteries that simply used various shapes 
successively popular at.some center like Rome, importing the originals 
and using them, firm-name and all, as molds. Since, then, in the 
absence of protective copyright, there was here no difficult formula 
or trade-secret to aid in excluding competition and no great economic 
inducement for gathering considerable labor and a definite requisite 
overhead expense, the industry scattered in such a way that local 
potteries usually supplied the needs of each locality. Concerning 
the class of labor used we have some indications. The firm-names 
are usually in briefest form, a cognomen alone, though in early 
examples good Roman gentile names occur. Judging from the fre- 
quency of Greek cognomina we may suppose that the potteries which 
produced these cheap wares fell into the hands of the class that in 
general managed Rome’s industries, at least in the early Empire, i.e., 
the freedman. 

Certain developments of the glass industry in Augustus’ day? 
bring us back to conditions not unlike those of the red glazed pottery. 
Glass-making apparently grew out of the art of surface-glazing in 
Egypt at a very early age, and in Roman times the glassware of 
Alexandria, chiefly mosaics of varicolored glass pastes, was shipped 
the world over. It is likely that there were very large factories in 
Egypt, but since the ware bears no trade-mark and since it was suc- 
cessfully copied at Rome and elsewhere we are quite unable to deter- 


1 See Loeschcke, op. cit., p. 210. 


2 Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum, pp. 261 ff., 702 ff.; Eisen, in Am. Jour. Arch., 
1916, p. 143; Morin, La Verrerie in Gaule, 1913; CIL, XV, 871. 
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mine the proportions of monopolistic production. There is, however, 
a translucent glass of Rome, usually figured and signed, and appar- 
ently made with the blow-pipe, that provides some little information 
of value. When Strabo says that in his day certain new inventions 
at Rome had greatly increased the production of glass and brought 
down the price to a cent or two per article he may well be referring 
to the discovery of the process by which a bubble of glass paste was 
manipulated by means of the blow-pipe. It is obvious why this 
method revolutionized the production of clear glass. Hitherto for 
the making of bottles and for many shapes of beakers a new mold 
had to be shaped for each individual article, a labor-consuming 
process, and one which, because of the sand and clay of the mold, 
left the article far from clear. With the blow-pipe a permanent 
outer mold was used Which might contain the figured pattern— 
figures were the fashion in all wares of Augustus’ day—and the 
glass-blower with the use of his pipe could force the paste to fill the 
mold and assume the pattern desired. The product was clearer 
and smoother and the work was far more rapidly done than by the 
old method. It is not surprising that the maker of the new glass, 
inartistic though it was, showed such enthusiasm over the new 
process as to put his name in prominent letters upon the pattern. 
The ware, which can readily be distinguished, is not only found 
widely distributed, but the maker’s name is printed in Greek as well 
as in Latin, apparently on the supposition that the articles would 
find a wide sale. 

Here again, as in the case of Arretine ware, conditions favorable 
to monopolistic production existed. Whether or not modern 
methods can extract glass paste with ease out of the sands and 
pozzolanas of Italy everywhere, it is clear from Strabo and Pliny 
that the ancient glass-maker had great difficulty in finding a tractable 
sand. This alone prevented much competition. Moreover, the 
new invention made a peculiar distribution of specialists necessary. 
Hitherto the workman who handled the hot glass paste at the furnace 
must also be skilled at molding it quickly into the desired pattern. 
By the new process one designer could shape any number of exterior 
molds, and any number of glass-blowers might produce the articles 
on these molds, given only the special skill in glass-blowing. Thus 
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again it was good economy to gather labor into one place and about 
one designer. 

There is one additional fact of interest here that deserves mention 
in passing. The manufacturers of this signed glass bear Greek names 
and call themselves natives of Phoenician Sidon. It may be that 
some of the factories were in Sidon; at least Ennion’s work is found 
mainly in that region. On the other hand, the work of Artas, Neikon, 
and Ariston appears mostly at Rome. Either we are dealing with an 
eastern product that captured the trade of Rome, or, what is more 
likely, we are dealing with skilled artisans and manufacturers who, 
realizing that Rome offered the best market, set up their main fac- 
tories there or nearby. 

The brickmaking! industry was another which tended toward 
factory and monopolistic methods at Rome, though for a very 
different set of reasons. During the Republic the industry found 
little encouragement. Public buildings were largely made of tufa- 
blocks, and when concrete was introduced it came to be lined with 
stone, large blocks or small squares set in cement. Clay was burnt 
chiefly for roof-tiles. In the early Empire till Claudius’ day the stone 
facing and opus reticulatum still continued in vogue, though broken 
roof-tiles were also introduced for the facing of concrete walls. In 
the reign of Claudius, however, brick-facing became more general 
so that brickyards had to supply new forms in addition to the roof- 
tiles. It was in Nero’s reign, especially when, after the famous 
fire, a great part of the city had to be rebuilt, that the brick industry 
came to its own. It is evident that the brick kilns then in existence 
had to supply an inestimable quantity of material for the facing of 
concrete walls, and brick-faced concrete remained the standard 
material for construction thenceforward. 

There were of course both centrifugal and centripetal forces in 
this industry at Rome as elsewhere. The recipe was centuries old, 
and by no means a secret. Furthermore, good clays for bricks were 
abundant. To be sure, the excellent Pliocene shales behind the 
Vatican that now feed the great kilns of Rome seem not to have 
been exploited to any great extent in ancient times, but the alluvium 
of the Anio and of the Tiber that combines the limestone silt of the 

1CIL, XV, 1 ff.; Van Deman, Am. Jour. Arch., 1912, pp. 247 ff. 
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Apennines with the volcanic pozzolanas of Latium still produces some 
of the finest red bricks of Rome, and here, to judge from the texture 
of the old bricks and from the brick stamps, were the chief yards of 
old Rome. That supply was inexhaustible and could not well be 
controlled by any single firm. 

Since the product was too heavy for ready transport, it was not 
easy for a firm to secure control of the trade over large areas. Only 
in very few instances do the ancient brick stamps appear widely 
distributed. Bricks from Roman yards were of course barged down 
to Ostia, and some wares of the Campanian and even the Ligurian 
and Gallic coasts went by sea to Rome’s seaport and vice versa, 
possibly as ballast. Yards on the Tiber above Rome, even a hundred 
miles away, gained a market down the river, and when a particularly 
good article was desired by a nobleman for his Alban villa he would 
pay the expenses of a costly transport from the metropolis; but this 
list fairly completes the cases of trans-shipment. 

And yet certain brick firms at Rome grew to immense propor- 
tions, owing possibly to a capacity and ability to grasp the oppor- 
tunities offered. Interesting in this connection is the growth of the 
property of the famous Gallic orator, Domitius Afer. Arriving at 
Rome a, poor man in the reign of Tiberius, he gained wealth and © 
political position by his remarkable gift of speech, ready wit, and 
calculating devotion to the reigning prince. Like any Roman ambi- 
tious to establish a social position, he invested in landed estates, and 
it was probably in this way that he became an owner of a brickyard; 
for tile-burning was still looked upon as a legitimate branch of agri- 
culture and therefore respectable beyond the run of ordinary business. 
The times were auspicious, for bricks were just working their way 
into fashion. Afer’s adopted sons and heirs, Tullus and Lucanus, 
profiting doubtless by the devastating fire that destroyed most of 
Rome, perhaps also skilfully using for business purposes the political 
influence which they both inherited from their ennobled father, 
extended their enterprises enormously, acquiring, as their trade- 
marks show, the yards of several different estates which they finally 
conducted under a score of managers. There is hardly a public or 
private building of importance during their period—an epoch of 
enormous building activity—where their trade-mark is not prominent, 
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if not: predominant, among the brick stamps found. These, by the 
way, are the properties which formed the main group of the imperial 
yards of a later day, for they passed by inheritance through the 
hands of Lucilla, the daughter of Lucanus, to her grandson, who 
became the emperor Marcus Aurelius. In his day, indeed, the brick- 
yards of Rome had largely become imperial property, well-nigh an 
imperial monopoly, a situation which, however, was largely due to 
the accident of intermarriage between the families that owned the 
chief yards at the beginning of the second century and the succession 
by due inheritance into the family of the Annii. 

It deserves notice, by the way, that brickmaking is practically 
the only industry at Rome in which the aristocrat does not hesitate 
to display his connections with the profits of a factory. The reason 
probably lies in the associations with agriculture already mentioned. 
The Roman noble was supposed to be a landlord, and it was always 
proper for him to be intimately acquainted with all the processes 
of agriculture and to develop all the resources of this land, be this 
by grain- or stock-raising or turning a clay bank into a tile yard. 
Indeed Asinius Pollio was one of the first nobles at Rome to have 
his name stamped upon tiles which he apparently made at his Alban 
villa, and there is little reason to doubt that the tiles bearing the name 
of Tuli from the vicinity of Tusculum were made at the favorite 
Tusculan villa of Cicero. 

This fact again explains a peculiar business practice in the asso- 
ciation of owner and slave-manager of such factories, for brick stamps 
usually indicate both the owner and the superintendent of the yard, 
the latter invariably a slave or freedman. The practice of course 
simply continues the conditions that regularly held upon the large 
landed estates. The landlord seldom leased his lands; he rather 
cultivated them himself, placing a trusted slave or freedman in charge 
of his property, a position of considerable responsibility and dignity. 
It is apparent that the superintendent of the brickyards who was 
permitted to stamp his name upon the brick with that of his master 
corresponds in every way to the vilicus of the estate. 

The iron trade furnishes another example in which favorable 
conditions, though quite different from those cited, tended to lift 
an industry out of the conservative methods of the small-shop system. 
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Rome is of course full of indications that the smith or worker in iron 
was usually the keeper of a small shop with a single forge where he and 
perhaps his apprentice made his one specialty and sold it as well. 
In the Vatican Gallery there stands a typical illustration of such a 
shop, for upon one side of a tombstone is represented the smith at 
his forge hammering out his blade or whatever the object may be; 
on the other he stands represented by the side of his petty rack of 
knives and sickles making a sale toa customer. That this is typical 
of Roman trade becomes painfully apparent to anyone who walks 
up and down the monotonous streets of Pompeii with their endless 
succession of one-room shops shaped so frequently with a furnace or 
work-bench in the rear and a display-window on the street. Or 
one may read the same implication upon the thousands of inscrip- 
tions of humble workmen who have recorded their one special 
capacity in life. These craftsmen are very seldom workers in iron 
and smiths in a general sense. They call themselves shield-makers, 
sword-makers, sickle-makers, helmet-makers,| and so on. They 
knew one craft, practiced and lived by it at home, and the streets 
of Rome were lined with the shops of craftsmen, who lived and let 
live, never for a moment disturbed by nightmare fears of a possible 
steel trust. 

And yet the danger was at one time not far off. When first we 
hear of iron production in Italy we are told that the island of Elba 
furnished a limitless supply of ore—it is still Italy’s chief source. 
On the mainland opposite, where wood was plentiful, the ore was 
smelted. Cities nearby early specialized in iron; so, for instance, 
the city of Arretium presented an immense quantity of weapons of 
offense and defense to Scipio during the Punic War.2, When Rome 
founded the colony of Puteoli in the Bay of Naples, the only good 
harbor of Central Italy, the iron industry seems to have shifted 
thither. The reasons seem to be that Puteoli lay near the richest 
agricultural region of ancient Italy where tools and instruments were 
in constant demand; it also commanded the large forests of the 
Phlegrean fields; it had a harbor that would take a ship of any draft 


1Cf. CIL, VI, Nos. 9886, 2196, 1952, 9442, 9260; II, No. 3357; X, Nos. 3984, 
3987. Cic. Cat. i. 8 mentions a place in Rome as being inter falcarios. 


2 See Livy xxviii. 45. 
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of that day; it was the emporium for the army supplies of most of 
Rome’s foreign armies, and for these, contracts for thousands of 
stands of arms were constantly being let by the state. It is not 
difficult then to see the full significance of Diodorus’ (v. 13) words 
written at the beginning of Augustus’ reign to the effect that the pig 
iron of Tuscany was taken by the manufacturers of Puteoli who made 
weapons and armor and farm instruments for the trade of the whole 
world. The language may be a trifle exaggerated, and we must con- 
fess that there is nothing left to aid us in determining whether a real 
factory organization was developed or whether a mere collection 
of individual forges, as it were, is meant, whether trained slaves were 
impressed, or whether a body of skilled artisans was employed. At 
any rate, this is the language of capitalistic production and what 
might reasonably be called international economy. It was here the 
result of a favorable collocation of conditions in connection with the 
production of armor, an article for which contracts were likely to be 
let in great bulk. The man who had the daring and the capital to 
anticipate the needs by laying up a few thousand suits of armor 
in standard sizes at Puteoli could well-nigh command his own price 
when wars broke out. What became of his industry we do not know. 
In the fourth century, after the emperors had repeatedly met the 
sad experience of finding at a critical moment that all the available 
arms on the market had been secured by a rival, the state was com- 
pelled to make a monopoly of the whole industry of armor-making. 

A certain contrast is afforded by the manufacture of water pipes— 
always made of lead—in which the factory system failed to emerge 
despite the fact that large orders were placed for standard sizes. 
Here we get our information partly from Frontinus’ business-like 
account of the water supply of Rome, but mainly from the stamps 
upon the pipes which indicate owner and maker.! In general, the 
imperial water bureau provided for the main aqueducts of Rome and 
for the distribution of water to all public places, that is, to the 
imperial palaces, to the public baths and gardens, and to a large 
number of free public fountains whence the poor carried their water. 
In Frontinus’ day the bureau owned some seven hundred slaves to 
do the requisite work, a part of which consisted in making and laying 

1 CIL, XV, 906. 
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the lead pipes of the public service; indeed such pipes usually bear 
the name of the maker besides those of the water commissioner 
and the emperor. And here it is interesting to find that the bureau 
not infrequently has to employ the services of independent plumbers,! 
as Frontinus himself (chap. 119) implies in his statement that he is 
compelled to let contracts for part of his work. 

At Rome, however, the larger amount of lead pipe was contracted 
for by private individuals who had secured water rights, a group 
that included most of the well-to-do of the city. Such pipe was 
quite regularly stamped with the owner’s name in order to afford 
ready identification in case of repairs—for often several lines lay 
parallel to each other under the street. Usually the maker also 
took this occasion to have his own name recorded. Now these 
names reveal some singular circumstances. From the great mass of 
material recovered and the numerous names recorded, it does not 
appear that any one firm secured large contracts or tried to build 
up a stock for large orders, although Frontinus shows that certain 
standard sizes were in demand. A maker’s name, in fact, very 
seldom recurs in two widely separated regions of the city, and 
furthermore when a contract is large it is apparently divided among 
several plumbers.? Moreover it is clear that the names stamped 
upon the pipes were almost invariably a part of the original mold, 
which indicates that the pipe was made to order and that no stock 
was accumulated. The system in vogue therefore was this: small 
shop-owners with a few slaves, with no large capital, and with few 
facilities, took the orders when they came, bought the metal, melted 
it and rolled it into plates which were cut into the requisite strips 
and soldered into pipes, and finally laid and connected it. That is 
to say, the plumber was also the maker of the pipe. Why this time- 
consuming system was conserved it is difficult to understand. Of 
course since the city laid few mains, and the private citizen who 
desired water had frequently to conduct it for long distances, it was 
exceedingly important that the owner’s name should be stamped in 
enduring form, a point certainly secured by this system; but other 
ways of attaining the same result are conceivable. It would seem 

1 See CIL, XV, Nos. 7279-83, 7289, 7309; cf. 7325 with 7523, 7333 with 7409. 

2 Cf. CIL, XV, Nos. 7369-73. 
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that the inertia of this industry is simply an illustration of how 
tenaciously the small-shop system conserved itself against obvious 
economic inducements toward centralization—a phenomenon too 
well known and recognized to need further illustration. 

That the people engaged in this trade, if independent shop-owners, 
were frequently freedmen, or of the same general class as freedmen, 
is shown by the frequent recurrence of the Greek cognomina. Often 
indeed they are simply practicing a trade which as slaves they had 
learned in the imperial or municipal water bureaus. Thus the 
plumber who laid the pipes of the great villa on the Appian Way! 
was an imperial freedman, and at Ostia several plumbers bear the 
descriptive name of Ostiensis in lieu of family names. 

Finally, to join extremes, the signatures of Roman cameos? and 
intaglios are interesting in disclosing a few facts regarding the source 
of labor in one of the finest crafts. In ancient days this art assumed 
very significant proportions for the reason that every man of the 
least consequence must have his own signet ring, and in the later 
days of the Republic the aristocratic Romans commanded the services 
of the very best gem-engravers for these seals, many of which are 
still treasured as works of exquisite art. There are of course all 
grades of work. Dioscurides, who was summoned from the East 
to make the imperial seal, was looked upon as an artist of high 
rank, and he doubtless did not need to keep a shop. He is a fair 
instance of the Greek and oriental artisans who drifted to Rome with 
the tide of wealth. At the other extreme, possibly, are the craftsmen 
known from humble tombstone inscriptions who designate them- 
selves as being gem*-engravers from the “Sacred Way,” the jewelers’ 
street. Here was apparently a row of shops where such craftsmen 
took orders and worked. Their names seem to indicate that they 
are freedmen. Possibly they had been trained as slave apprentices 
and had saved enough by extra labor to purchase freedom and set 
up shops of theirown. Finally, there is a peculiar group of signatures 
written in Greek, though with Latin praenomina. Presumably 


1CIL, XV, No. 7799. 


2 Firtwingler, Antike Gemmen, p. 300, and plates Nos. 49 and 50; also in Arch. 
Jahrb., 1888. 


3 Cf. CIL, Nos. 9433-36, 9545-49, 33872. 
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these designate men who were also immigrant artists but who had 
gained citizenship—the right to use the Roman form of name—by 
direct gift of the state, perhaps in recognition of their work. That 
is to say, they use the Roman prenomen to distinguish themselves 
from the freedmen, but write the name in Greek as a means of sug- 
gesting the fact that their work is not merely crude native cutting. 
These signatures then seem to indicate that for one fine craft at least 
Rome had to draw largely upon the artisans of Greece and the East 
and that good work was recognized as deserving the gift of citizen- 
ship. The more ordinary grades of work fell to the slave apprentice, 
and the business of the small shops was conducted here, as in other 
trades, by the freedman class. Production on capitalistic lines was 
naturally out of question, not only because customers insisted upon 
having the special attention of some recognized artist, but because 
most of the work had to be done to order. 

The data afforded by the inscribed articles here discussed are 
obviously not sufficient to provide a foundation for broad generaliza- 
tion. All they permit us to say is that the industries at the beginning 
of the Empire illustrate more or less adequately the tendencies still 
at work. Certainly Biicher’s theory that Roman industry must be 
classed under the rubric of domestic economy fails wholly to fit the 
situation, while, on the other hand, the exaggerated modernity of 
Eduard Meyer’s description of ancient industry must be tempered 
by a reminder that his examples are quite exceptional. Our study 
seems to permit the conclusion that large-scale production might 
emerge in the manufacture of goods ordinarily demanded in large 
quantities at irregular seasons, as, for example, arms and armor, 
farm implements, and bricks—though we must add that for seem- 
ingly trivial reasons the manufacture of water pipes proves to be an 
exception. Monopolistic tendencies often appeared when the pro- 
ducer could command the supply of a somewhat rare raw article, or 
had possession of a trade-secret or a formula not generally known, 
or when the employment of some highly skilled and expensive 
specialist necessitated the distribution of overhead costs by the 
largest possible use of his time. The glass and pottery industries 
seem to illustrate these points. Again, unusual enterprise or perhaps 
the command of exceptional facilities for supplying the market in 
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times of special need—as, for example, in the brick trade—might 
evolve factory methods when other inducements were wanting. 
Needless to say, however, such monopolistic tendencies were quickly 
counteracted when the articles manufactured were too cheap to bear 
the cost of transportation charges, as the circumscribed distribution 
of the clay lamps indicates. 

It is apparent that labor, skilled as well as unskilled, had in general 
fallen into the hands of slaves and ex-slaves by the end of the 
Republic, and furthermore that most of the small shops and many of 
the larger firms were owned and managed by ex-slaves. These 
facts have of course no little importance for the comprehension of 
Roman society and politics; but what concerns us here is the bearing 
they have upon the main question of production. The conservatism 
of Roman business, the aversion to combination and expansion, the 
lack of inventiveness and of initiative, are usually attributed to a 
supposed lack of capital—as though Rome in Augustus’ day was not 
completely supported by the profits of capitalistic investments! 
The abundance of slaves not only encouraged legitimate home- 
industry, but catered to the whims of the fastidious householders 
who preferred to have everything possible made to order according 
to their personal tastes—a condition not calculated to help the 
marketing of factory-made goods. Moreover, this plentiful supply 
of cheap labor discouraged a demand for new labor-saving processes 
which on the one hand might have created new products for a poten- 
tial market and on the other hand might have produced inventions, 
trade-secrets, and costly collections of tools, all potential factors 
in concentration and monopoly. Finally, it is obvious that the 
slaves and freedmen by their very lack of initiative must have clogged 
the machinery of industry, while with alli its servile associations busi- 
ness enterprise in general failed to attract men of large capacities 
and driving energy. Ina word, Rome’s industrial system had during 
Augustus’ reign developed about as far as could be expected in a 
régime of slave labor. 


Bryn Mawr CoLieGe 




















AIAMAPTTPIA, ITAPATPA®H, AND THE LAW OF ARCHINUS 
, By Grorce MILier CaLHoUN 
I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL PLEAS 


Attic law of the fourth century admitted two forms of special 
plea in bar of action, rapaypad7 and diayaprupia. No known instance 
of either antedates the archonship of Euclides, and opinions differ as 
to their relative antiquity. The facts which may be regarded as 
established are as follows: Ilapaypad@n, as we find it in the procedure of 
Demosthenes’ time, was instituted by the law of Archinus. At first 
it comprehended only pleas based on the amnesty of 403, but at some 
time during the first half of the fourth century the procedure was 
extended to include those brought on other grounds.! Prior to this 
extension, however, special pleas traversing the admissibility of 
actions were judged separately from the main issue, and the original 
plaintiff spoke first.2 When this separation of special from general 
traverse was first practiced has not been determined, nor has it been 
established that the term rapaypa@7 was applied to special pleas prior 
to the enactment of the law of Archinus.® | 

There can be no reason for doubting the assertion with which 
Isocrates’ speech Against Callimachus opens, that this is the first 
special plea based on the law of Archinus which has come before a 
court. The speaker begins: Ei pév xai &ddou tives Foay qywriopévor 
To.alrny Tapaypadny, ar’ abrod rod mpayuaros npxdunv ay rods Noyous 
movetobar viv 8’ avayKn wep Tov vouov mp@ror eimeiy, kal’ dv eloedn- 
AiOaper, ty’ ervordpevor, wept Gv dudioBnrodper, tiv Widor dépnre, xal 
undels dudv Oavpdaon, didre petrywv rv Sixny mpbrepos Né-yw Tod Suoxovros. 

1 MSL, pp. 852 ff.; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen (Berlin, 1893), II, 368-69; 
Glotz in Daremberg et Saglio Dict. Ant., IV, 325 (s.v. “‘Paragraphé’’); Kennedy, The 


Orations of Demosthenes (London, 1894), III, 379; Lipsius, Das Attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren (Leipzig, 1905-15), pp. 846-47. 

2 MSL, p. 853; Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 369; Lipsius, Reeht, p. 846. The basis for 
this conclusion is the case in which the undated speech of Lysias Against Pancleon was 
delivered. The original plaintiff speaks first and the argument is confined to the 
special plea, to which the general term dvriypad% is applied. 

3 MSL, pp. 852 ff.; Lipsius, Recht, pp. 846-47. 
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Manifestly a mapaypad7 is no new thing to the jury, the particular 
features of this kind of rapayypadn (rovatrnv) are what require expla- 
nation. These, the speaker states, are primarily the point raised 
by the rapaypagn (epi dv dudioBnroduev) and the fact that the 
original defendant speaks first. In the opinion of the writer, this 
clearly establishes that the separate hearing of special pleas was 
not unknown prior to the passage of the law of Archinus, and that to 
some of these special pleas the name tapaypag7 was given. 

This is confirmed by the phrasing of the law itself, of which we 
find in the next section what is to all appearances a complete and 
accurate quotation: ay ris duxdfnrar rapa rods dpxous, ékeivar 7@ deb- 
yovrt wapaypayacba, rods 5’ &pxovras wepi robrov mparov eiodye, 
déyeww 5€ mpbrepov tov. rapaypaydpuevov, drbrepos 8 Gv HrrnOn, rhv 
érwBeriay ddeihew. Evidently mapaypayac8a refers to a pre- 
existent process, which is applied, with its terminology and pro- 
cedure, to actions that contravene the amnesty. Stripped of the 
provisions which the speaker describes as innovations, the earlier 
procedure appears to have been about as follows: A defendant, when 
called on to plead, stated his exception and got the magistrate to make 
note of it (rapeypayaro) on the written plaint. In the action brought 
against Pancleon! by Aristodicus, the defendant seems to have adopted 
this course in entering a special plea, which was in this instance 
interrupted by the plaintiff’s dtauaprupia. In case the defendant 
incorporated the exception into his pleading, as Pancleon did in his 
later litigation (dvreypaWaro), the special plea itself was called 
avrivypadn.” 

In the Herodes “murder” case the defendant devotes a con- 
siderable part of his argument to the contention that the offense with 
which he stands charged properly does not admit of é&éeés and 
amxaywyn in the court of the Eleven.* Wilamowitz,* followed by 
Lipsius,> argues from this that special pleas interposing formal 
objections could not have been judged separately prior to 415. The 

1 Lys. 23. 13: év rp dvrwyocla yap rijs dlkns hy abr> Edaxev *Apwrbdixos obroctl, 
dupicBnrdv uh wpds roy wodduapxor elval of ras Slxas, xrA. Wilamowitz (op. cit., 


pp. 369-70) analyzes the proceeding incorrectly when he finds in it a parallel to the 
Herodes case, as Lipsius has noted (Recht, p. 847, n. 5). 


2 Lys, 23. 10. 4 Op. cit., p. 369. 
3 Ant. 5. 8-18; cf. 85-96. 5 Recht, p. 847. 
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logic on which this conclusion is based is sadly at fault. What might 
hold true of ééeés surely cannot be applied to all legal actions. 
It would be just as reasonable to argue from the Agoratus case, where 
similar formal objections are anticipated by the accuser, that mapa- 
‘ypadn was not practiced in 398, a manifest absurdity.1_ The Herodes 
speech can prove at the most only that about 415 a plea to the 
jurisdiction could not intervene in &éegs.? As a matter of fact 
there is absolutely no evidence as to when the separate hearing of 
special pleas was first practiced. 

As regards the relative antiquity of tapaypady and d:ayaprupia, 
there is a great diversity of opinion. Lipsius believes the question 
cannot be answered.* Leisi is inclined to assign the introduction of 
both processes to the archonship of Euclides.‘ Glotz regards rapa- 
pad as an outgrowth of dvayaprupia, which was the more ancient.® 
Apparently this view is based solely on his assumption that d:auaprupia 
was “une vague survivance de |’antique conjuration,” for he offers 
no other proof. But the question must be considered in the light of 
the conclusions that have been reached above. Acayaprupia unques- 
tionably antedates the rapaypady of Archinus. This is established 
by a circumstance of which the effect apparently has not hitherto 
been noticed. In the very speech which describes this rapaypagn 
as an innovation and explains it in detail, a case of drayaprupia 
is casually alluded to as a proceeding with which the jury is per- 
fectly familiar. On the other hand it cannot be demonstrated that 


1 Agoratus is charged with having compassed the death of a number of promi- 
nent democrats by filing informations against them (Lys. 13.2: dwréxre.ve, unvuThs kar’ 
éxelvwy yevduevos). The basis of the prosecution throughout is that he ‘“‘slew” (cf. 
dréxrecve, loc. cit., and 42, 63, 64, 84, 85), and the speaker repeatedly demands his 
condemnation as a “‘slayer’’ (cf. doveds, 33, and dovéa, 42, 92, 93). But, precisely as 
in the Herodes case (cf. Jebb, The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus [London, 
1893], I, 267), he has been proceeded against by @vdecéis and drayw7y74 in the court of the 
Eleven. The case has come into court on the main issue, but the speaker foresees 
that the defendant will ask an acquittal on the special grounds (1) that this form of 
action is not admissible on the basis of the offense with which he is charged, and 
(2) that the amnesty applies. The situation is identical with that in the Herodes 
case, save that here there are two grounds on which the special plea may be urged. 


2 On the admissibility of special pleas in public actions, see below, pp. 179 ff. 

3 Recht, p. 847. 

4 Der Zeuge im Attischen Recht (Frauenfeld, 1908), pp. 29-30. 

5 Daremberg et Saglio, IV, 324-25. This view is adopted by Wyse, Isaeus, p. 232. 
6 Isoc. 18. 11-12. 
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dvayaprupia is more ancient than the forms of special pleading, 
mapaypapai and avrivypadal, that preceded 403. It is true that the 
terms rapaypad7 and avrvypad7 cannot have been employed prior to 
the introduction of written plaints, but this goes as far back as our 
earliest sources for Attic law.! 

To sum up these conclusions briefly, the course of development 
was as follows: Prior to the archonship of Euclides a defendant could 
enter an exceptive plea by incorporating it into his pleading (avm- 
ypadn), or by getting the magistrate to note it on the plaint 
(rapaypagn), or by putting forward a witness (d:ayaprupia).2? The 
second mode of procedure was applied by Archinus to cases in which 
the amnesty was made the ground for the exception, and later it 
completely superseded the first, so that in the time of Demosthenes 
all special pleas were introduced either by wapaypady or by d.a- 
paprupia.® 

Il. THEIR RESPECTIVE SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS 


Atapaprupia and rapaypad7 were quite distinct from one another 
in form, though similar in effect. The procedure is for the most part 
well established; its details have been set forth repeatedly and the 
contrasts emphasized.‘ But here apparently investigation has 
stopped. The purposes which were served by providing two forms of 
plea, and the precise limits within which these were severally admis- 
sible, have received but slight attention. Dareste undertook unsuc- 
cessfully to establish the distinction that d:ayaprupia involved a 

1 Cf. [Xen.] Cons. Ath. 3. 2. 

2 The theory of Schoemann that étwyocla was a form of special plea which was 
superseded in the fourth century by rapaypa¢7 rests on an ancient misinterpretation 
of Aristoph. Eccl. 1026. Cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 847, n. 6, p. 902, n. 3 fin. Wilamowitz 
is of course correct in assuming that there was a time when exceptive pleas were not 
given separate consideration, but his erroneous inference from the Herodes case leads 
him to put into the brief compass of less than twenty years a process of development 
that probably occupied a longer time. 

3 Although originally a rapaypady was no doubt simply a notation affixed by the 
magistrate to the plaint, as rapaypdgeoGa: implies, by the time of Demosthenes it had 
apparently taken the form of a separate document, drawn up by the defendant, which 
might attain formidable dimensions if the traverse was based on several grounds. Cf. 
Dem. 37. 34: rofro rolyu»y éuod waparyeypayuévov mpds rH AAA wapaypad7.... 
éfadprdcrra Kal ob rpbceor: TH wapaypagp. 

4 Platner, Der Process und die Klagen bei den Attikern (Darmstadt, 1824), I, 138-74; 


MSL, pp. 841 ff.; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 324-25; Kennedy, op. cit., III, 378-80; Lipsius, 
Recht, pp. 854 ff. On d:auaprupla see also Leisi, op. cit., pp. 28-34. 
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positive assertion of fact.1 Others deny expressly or by implication 
that there was any fundamental distinction of purpose between the 
two forms. Kennedy? assumes, and Glotz® affirms, that they were 
identical in scope and intention. Platner rather vaguely character- 
izes dvayaprupia as “eine Art Paragraphe,’”* employed under cir- 
cumstances “nirgends bemerkt, vermuthlich aber dann, wenn ohne 
die Einwendung derselben ein Rechtsverlust zu befiirchten steht, also 
z.B. in dem Fall, wenn zwei iiber eine Sache streiten, woran einem 
Dritten Rechte zustehen.”*> Lipsius in Der Attische Process regarded 
the two pleas as identical, save in form, applicable alike to public 
and to private actions, with the sole distinction that in inheritance 
cases dayaprupia only is found.’ In his later work he notes that the 
law zrepl dv wh elvar dixas apparently made no distinction in regard 
to the applicability of the two forms, but that in the majority of the 
mapaypadn cases which have come down to us exceptions that are not 
final are raised.’ He now doubts that either plea was admissible in 
public actions. Nowhere does he suggest that there was any essen- 
tial difference between them in intent or scope. 

Now we have seen that rapaypady completely superseded the 
practice of incorporating special pleas into the general traverse. 
Clearly this was because it served the same purpose and was more 
direct and expeditious.’ Consequently the very fact that dvayaprupia, 
which was more troublesome than zapaypady and attended with 
greater risk,” continued to be employed throughout the fourth century 
suggests that the functions of the two proceedings differed materially. 


1 Les Plaidoyers civils de Demosthene, p. xx. Lipsius has observed that in some 
cases this holds true of rapaypad7 as well (Recht, p. 847, n. 6 fin.). 


2 Loc. cit. 3 Loc. cit. 4 Op. cit., p. 163. 


5 Tbid., p. 164. Platner constantly confuses d:auaprupla with the formal “ protest” 
(StapaprbperOa). Cf. Leisi, op. cit., p. 32, n. 2, p. 160. 


6 Pp. 841-42. 7 Recht, pp. 847-49. 8 Ibid., p. 858. 


9 A defendant would ordinarily not wish to draw up an dvrrypad4 covering all the 
contentions of the plaintiff if he intended to bring his case before the court on a single 
issue. 


10 In dtauaprupla a witness had to be secured to attest the formal deposition. This 
witness was liable, in case of conviction, to the penalties provided for perjury, a fine, 
and in some cases probably disfranchisement, while the principal exposed himself to the 
dangers of a Sikn xaxorexn@v. See the writer's “ENIZKHWIZ and the AIKH 
VETAOMAPTYPION,” Class. Phil., XI (1916), 386 ff.; Lipsius, Recht, p. 857, n. 41 fin.; 
Wyse, Isaeus, p. 233. 
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Furthermore, we find that the cases in which they were severally 
employed are sharply differentiated in practice. In inheritance 
cases there is no instance of rapayypadn; where a special plea inter- 
venes, it invariably takes the form of a d:ayaprupia. On the other 
hand, in other classes of civil suits formal exceptions are uniformly 
introduced by rapaypad7, save in two cases, and those of early date.! 
So marked a line of cleavage can scarcely have been accidental. Two 
explanations only are possible. Either the classes of actions to which 
these pleas were severally applicable were expressly distinguished 
by law, or differences in practical working determined the choice of 
one or the other. 

The soundness of the first explanation may be tested to some 
extent by an examination of the legal quotations and allusions found 
in the arguments that have to do with rapaypad7 cases. Lipsius 
and Glotz have adequately established the grounds on which special 
pleas were based and have classified the decrees of court to which they 
gave rise as final or interlocutory.?, But they have given little atten- 
tion to the precise form in which these principles were legally enacted. 
The problem is by no means so simple as might be inferred from the 
statement of Lipsius that ‘Ueber die Rechtsfille der ersteren Art 
[final exceptions] handelt das Gesetz epi dv yu) elvat dixas.”* While 
a number of grounds for final decrees were, in the Demosthenic 
period, comprehended in this law,‘ it is clear that others were dis- 
tributed throughout a great many enactments. For example, 
the law of Archinus provided for tapaypadai based on the amnesty,5 
and we know of at least three different laws under which mpo8ecuia 
was pleaded.’ Similarly a number of enactments contained clauses 
on the basis of which interlocutory decrees might be sought, such as 
those on which pleas to the jurisdiction were based in mercantile and 

1Qn these two instances (Isoc. 18. 11; Lys. 23. 13) see below pp. 178f. For 
other diauaprupla: see Isaeus Oratt. 2, 3, and 6; [Dem.] Orat. 44; Isaeus 5. 16. For 


mwapaypagpal see Isoc. Orat. 18; Lys. Orat. 23; Dem. Oratt. 32, 36, 37, and 38; [Dem.] 
Oratt. 33, 34, and 35. 


2 Lipsius, Recht, pp. 847 ff.; Glots, loc. cit. 
8 Recht, p. 848. 
4 Dem. 36. 25; 38. 5. 


5 Above, pp. 169 f. 


® These are (1) 6 rs rpodeculas vduos (Dem. 36. 26), (2) the law governing actions 
against guardians (Dem. 38. 18), (3) the law governing guaranties ([Dem.] 33. 27). 
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mining cases.! In the opening paragraphs of speeches that have to 
do with special pleas we find such expressions as éml thy rapaypadiy 
xaragelyew eiwxev 6 vouos,? of .... vouor... . mapaypadecOar 
Sedcxacu,® Sedwxdrwv .... Tov vouwv rapaypayacba.* Thisat first 
sight suggests that the laws explicitly prescribed rapaypad7. But 
other portions of these speeches, in which are found unmistakable 
quotations, usually repeated after the reading of the law by the clerk, 
give us more nearly the actual phrasing of these sections of the laws. 
Thus we find that the enactment regulating mercantile actions con- 
tained the clause édy 5€ mis mapa radra diKxatnrar, ur eloayaryiuov 
elvat rhv dixny.’ The content of the law governing final exceptions 
to which allusion has been made is summed up in the phrase 7repl dv 
ph elvas dixas. The following excerpts are found: epi dv ay tis abn 
kal dmradddén, wh} SixdtecOar,® dv adv drak yévnrar dixn, unxér’ eetvar 
duxdfeoOa,’ dy dv adp xal dradddéy ris, unxére ras dixas elvar.® In 
the law concerning actions against guardians we find the clause éay 
ph wévr’ érav dixdowvrar, unxér’ elvar dixny.2 In other laws containing 
exceptions are found kai dixn . . . . uy éorw . . . . unde Gpx7? eica- 
vyérw Tepl robrou undeuia,” and pr) elodyew rept rovrwy els 7d Sixaornprov 
und’ érupndifvew trav dpxdovrwv pundéva, unde xarnyopety éwvrwvr, & obk 
édow of vouou.4 From these passages one is led to conclude that in 
general the laws did not prescribe the form to be employed in 
pleading exceptions.'"* Enactments governing final exceptions con- 
tained merely such formulas as pu) éorwy dixar, wh dSixatécbwr, wh 
eEéorw SixdfecPar, ur) &px? eloayérw, and the like, singly or in various 
combinations. Exceptions leading to interlocutory decrees seem to 


1 For example Dem. 32. 1; [Dem.] 33. 1-3; 34. 4; Dem. 37. 35-39. 


2[Dem.] 33. 2. 6 Dem. 38. 5. 

3 [Dem.] 34. 4. 7 Dem. 36. 25. 
4 Dem. 37.1; 38. 1. 8 Dem. 37. 19. 
5 Dem. 32. 1. 9 Dem. 38. 18. 


10 [Dem.] 35.51. The authenticity of this law, as well as of the other documents 
in the speech, has been questioned, but there is good ground for accepting it as genuine. 
See Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, III, i (1893), 562, n. 4. 


1 Dem. 24. 54. This law also has been attacked as spurious, but is probably 
genuine. See Weil, Les Plaidoyers politiques de Dem.., II, 67 ff. 


12 The exception made in regard to the law of Archinus was no doubt necessitated 
by the circumstances of its enactment. See above, p. 170. 
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have been provided in the clause édv 5é ris rapa radra duxdfnrat, pu) 
elcaywyimos éorw 1% dixn, at the end of laws which called for special 
procedure.t There is no ground for assuming the existence of a 
general statute which defined the application of diayaprupia and 
mapaypadh, and it is a priori unlikely. Consequently it seems 
probable that the form which the special plea was to take was pre- 
scribed only in exceptional cases, and that the sharp distinction we 
have noted in practi¢e was due to considerations of convenience and 
efficiency. What these were remains to be determined. 

Inasmuch as rapa’ypady was an answer to a specific plaint, it 
effected a bar of action only in the particular suit in which it was 
pleaded. This is quite clear from the form that the pleading takes. 
It makes no direct affirmation except that the plaint is inadmissible 
(rv dixnv yh eloaryarytpor elvar).2 Consequently the judicial decision 
to which it gives rise affects only the present plaint and cannot con- 
stitute a bar to action by another party, or by the same party on 
other grounds or in a different form, unless it be established that the 
exception pleaded applies to the new action as well. This obviously 
requires a new tapa‘ypadn, based on the new plaint. It at once 
becomes clear that this form of special plea was quite impracticable 
in the case of a dadixacia xAnpov, where there were often a number 
of suitors who based their claims on different grounds; for the suc- 
cessful maintenance of a tapaypady against one suitor would in no 
wise prejudice the claims of the others, nor would it operate to 
bar future litigation by still other parties. But d:ayaprupia was 
subject to no such limitation, and it consequently provided a con- 
venient means of establishing legally an indefeasible title and thereby 
effectively barring all other claims. Thus a son or daughter whose 
title to the father’s estate was contested could oppose any and all 


1Compare the clause in the Alexandrian law regarding perjury prosecutions 
(P. Hal. i. 36 ff.: 1G: 5@ wapda 7a yeypayuéva rowivrs ph eloaydryimos 4 Slkn Ecrw). 
From the citations given above it is seen that in the phraseology of the laws the 
tendency is to use nh €orw Sixn or an equivalent expression in the case of final exceptions, 
and ui eloaywyiuos trrw % Sixn where the exception seeks a decree of merely interlocu- 
tory effect. But in drawing up a rapaypad% the one phrase uh eloaydymor elvar rhv 
dlxnv apparently was employed for both classes of exceptions (cf. Dem. 32. 1, 24; 
36. 24; 37.1, 17; 38. 1,3; 45. 5, 40, 76, 81; [Dem.] 33. 3; 35. 45; cf. 34.43). This 
obviously was because the prohibitory formulas of the law would have been out of 
place in a pleading. 


2 Cf. above, pp. 175 f. and the preceding note. 
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claimants by a single dvayaprupia, which did not specifically attack the 
basis of any particular claim but opposed a general bar to all by 
directly affirming that the estate was “not claimable at law,” by 
reason of the existence of legitimate sons or daughters (yu) ézidiKxoy 
elvar tov KAfpov Tov Tod deivds, SvTwv abr@ raldwy yrnoiwv).! This 
proceeding had the very distinct advantage of bringing the claims 
of sons or daughters at once before the court and thus creating a 
definite issue; which would be examined by itself.and not confused 
by the introduction of argument and testimony relating to other 
claims.? It is clear that when the court by its verdict affirmed the 
pleading of the witness, that he “gave true testimony,”® it legally 
established a title that effectually barred, not only other present, 
claims, but also those that might be set up in the future. 

It may be objected that a rapaypadg7y also might be so drawn up 
as to maintain a title by the words 7 émiduxov elvar. Conceivably it 
might, but there is no evidence that it ever was so phrased, for the 
formula pu) elcayoryipov elva is found invariably. When we con- 
sider that rapaypad7 was originally and essentially an objection to a 
particular plaint, at first probably indorsed on the document itself, 
we are led to conclude that put) elcaydry:por elvac_had become an 
invariable formula. And even if it had been allowable to alter 
this formula, a rapaypad7 would still have been limited in its immedi- 
ate effect to the particular claim against which it was filed, and against 
other claims would have had only the value of a precedent, making 
necessary a troublesome multiplication of legal steps, as has been 
observed.’ In view of these considerations and the fact that we find 
no instance of a rapaypad7 in an inheritance case, we may conclude 
that dvayaprupia. was invariably employed. There is no evidence 

1 It seems to be the prevailing opinion that testamentary heirs were not entitled 
to the privilege of diauaprupla (MSL, p. 606, n. 328; Wyse, op. cit., p. 234). But this 
is based on the assumption that the right of dupaprupla was inseparable from that of 


éuBdrevors, which is not, in the opinion of the writer, adequately established by the 
evidence. 


2 This obscuring of the issue in a diadiuacla xdfpou is complained of in [Dem.] 
Orat. 43, especially 7 ff. 


3 Cf. the dvrvypagy in a Sixn Wevdouapruvplwy in Dem. 45. 46. 
4Cf. above, p. 176, n. 1. 

5 Cf. above, p. 170. 

6 Cf. above, p. 176. 
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on which we can affirm that this was the result of a legal prescription.’ 
In certain other diadixacia also there was properly neither plaintiff 
nor defendant, and there might be a number of suitors claiming on 
different grounds.? Clearly in these also rapaypa¢7 could not well 
have been employed, and if special pleas were introduced it must 
have been by dayaprupia. 

Here then we have the essential difference between diayaprupia 
and rapaypag7n, a difference of practical working and effect. This 
it was which determined the use of one or the other in a given class of 
cases and thereby gave rise in the fourth century to the marked 
cleavage to which attention has been directed. In pleading an 
exception of merely interlocutory effect, or in opposing a bar to ordi- 
nary civil suits, where in general the right of action was reposed in a 
single individual, rapaypa@7 sufficed, and was uniformly preferred to 
dvapaprupia because it was easier and attended with less risk, while 
it gave the original defendant the right of first addressing the jury. 
But in those forms of litigation in which the right of action was not 
thus restricted, duayaprupia was employed as an effective means of 
legally establishing a title or a fact that constituted a final bar of 
action. 

There seems to be no doubt that this distinction was strictly 
adhered to in the Demosthenic period, for not a single exception is 
found.? From an earlier time we have two cases of dvauaprupia in 
ordinary civil suits, but neither can be regarded as establishing any 
deviation from the later practice. For one of them is the only known 
instance of dvayaprupia by a plaintiff. Since a plaintiff was allowed 
no choice, but was restricted to d:auaprupia irrespective of the nature 

1 The evidence scarcely justifies the sweeping assertion of Leisi (op. cit., p. 29) 
and Beauchet (op. cit., III, 596, n. 2) that wapaypad% was inadmissible in inheritance 
cases, an assumption which is based solely on the fact that we have no instances. 
But Lipsius, who rejects Leisi’s view, is quite as far from an appreciation of the facts 
(cf. Recht, p. 849, n. 12 fin.: ‘‘Gerade fir Erbstreitigkeiten empfahl sich die Diamar- 
tyrie durch das bei ihr mdgliche abgekiirzte Verfahren; wenn wir fir sie in unseren 
Quellen Paragraphe nicht in Anwendung gebracht finden, méchte ich daraus noch 
nicht mit Leisi folgern, dass sie in ihnen gar nicht zulassig gewesen sei.””). Evidently 


neither Leisi nor Lipsius has taken account of the difficulties that would arise from the 
employment of rapaypag¢% in cases of this kind. 


2 These were notably the diadicaclac érixdhpov, érirpowijs, lepwodvns, yepdv. Cf. 
Lipsius, Recht, pp. 463 ff. 


3 Cf. above, p. 173. 
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of his plea, it is obvious that the distinction which has just been drawn 
does not apply here.’ And in the other the fact that the magistrate 
disregarded the defendant’s diayaprupia and permitted the plaintiff 
again to bring the same suit, without having proceeded against the 
witness of the defendant, suggests that there must have been some 
irregularity in the use of d:apaprupia.? 


III. THEIR ADMISSIBILITY IN PUBLIC ACTIONS—THE LAW OF 
ARCHINUS 


The foregoing conclusions and the evidence on which they are 
based relate entirely to civil litigation. The admissibility of special 
pleas in public actions has not been established. Until very recently 
it was assumed, apparently on purely a priori grounds.* But Lipsius 
in his latest discussion doubts that either form of plea was admissible 
in public actions, on no other ground, however, than the absence 
of convincing evidence.‘ 

There is no allusion to the use of rapaypad¢7 in any but private 
suits, and it would seem that the lack of systematic and complete court 
records’ must have rendered this form of plea ineffective for inter- 
posing a final bar to any ground of public action. But in a majority 


1 Lys. 23. 13-14. This aspect of the case apparently escaped the notice of Lipsius 
(Recht, p. 849, n. 12). 


2 Isoc. 18. 11-12. The language of the speaker suggests, doubtless intentionally, 
connivance on the part of the magistrate in an improper proceeding (cf. 12: welcas dé 
Thv apxhv), but the details of the case are not clear, and we do not know the grounds on 
which the ruling was based. Lipsius is clearly wrong in his analysis of the case (MSL, 
p. 844, n. 221; Recht, p. 857, n. 41), and the view of Heffter (Die athendische Gerichts- 
verfassung [Kéln, 1822], p. 353, n. 13), which he rejects, is the correct one. It is in- 
conceivable that a plaint in a din BAdBns could be so drawn up as to preclude the 
admissibility of a d:ayaprupla based on compromise and arbitration. Obviously the 
defendant resorted to rapaypag% because, as Heffter suggested, the ruling of the magis- 
trate that had once made diayaprupla ineffective would surely do so again. 


3 MSL, p. 841; Platner, op. cit., pp. 138 ff.; Glotz, op. cit., p. 324; Kennedy, 
op. cit., p. 379. 

4 Recht, p. 858. 

5 Bonner (Evidence in Athenian Courts (Chicago, 1905], p. 60) presents evidence 
which tends to show that the records of judicial decisions were by no means complete 
or adequate. 

6 Unless an official record of the pleadings and verdict could be produced, a second 
mapaypadh would be required to show that the exception previously pleaded and sus- 
tained by the court was such as to constitute a bar to the action in hand. Cf. above, 
pp. 176 f. 
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of cases the defendant would have been content to bar the specific 
action, and for this rapaypagy would have been sufficient. Certainly 
neither the limitations of rapayypad7 nor the fact that we have no 
instance of its use in a public cause justify us in denying its admissibil- 
ity. However, if the writer’s analysis of the legislation by which the 
amnesty was applied and made effective in the archonship of Euclides 
is correct, more convincing evidence is to be found in the law of 
Archinus and in the record of certain actions in which the amnesty 
was involved. 

Kennedy goes so far as to assert that rapaypagn was first insti- 
tuted in the interest of those who were prosecuted for past political 
offenses, and that its use in civil litigation was an extension of its 
original functions. This view goes back to Platner, who, without 
distinguishing between public and private actions, explains mapa- 
‘pad? as a measure intended to establish and define by court decisions 
the precise application of the amnesty, which was necessarily general 
in its provisions.? But it is strange that Platner did not observe 
the striking circumstan¢ée that in not a single case of those he cited 
to establish the presence of this intention was mapaypagn employed. 
Not a public action in which the amnesty was an issue was brought 
into court on a special plea, and the only instance of rapaypad7 is in 
a private suit for damages. If the law of Archinus was enacted in 
order to assure to political offenders the protection of the amnesty, 
why was it not invoked by Andocides,* by Agoratus,‘ by Philon,’ by 
those who were accused at their doxiuacia: of complicity with the 
Thirty ?® Why do all these defendants place their main reliance 
on the amnesty, and yet neglect to avail themselves of the distinct 
advantages which rapaypagn conferred? We are forced to the con- 
clusion that the plea was admissible only in private suits, and not in 

1 Op. cit., p. 379. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 138 ff., especially pp. 149-58. 

3 Qrat.1. Andocides makes an elaborate argument on the ground of the amnesty 
81-99). 

4 Lys. Orat. 13. For the details of this case, cf. above, p. 171, n. 1. 

5 For the @vdeaéis against Philon and the nature of his defense, cf. Isoc. 18. 22. 
That Philon did not resort to rapaypady appears from the words with which the speech 
begins. 

ar ee Oratt. 16, 25, 26, and 31. In Orat. 25 the case has come before a jury court 
by appeal. 
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public causes or in doxiwacia. While this view may at first sight 
seem startling, a careful analysis of the amnesty and the accompany- 
ing legislative enactments will show that it is not unreasonable. For 
it will be seen that rapaypad7 was not the only legal safeguard of the 
amnesty, as Platner and others seem to assume, but was merely one 
step in a succession of legal enactments by which the amnesty was 
affirmed and its precise application defined. 

The amnesty, as arranged by the Lacedaemonian commission 
and sworn to by both factions, contained the general provision 
tav b& mapednrAvOdrwv pndevt apds pwnddva pvnorxaxety éketvar, rd 
mpos Tovs TpLaKxovra, kT\.!. When the next step, the establishment of a 
system of government, was begun, it became necessary to make a 
definite and specific application of this general principle. After 
the Bovd7n and the five hundred nomothetes had examined severally 
the laws proposed and had caused those which were approved to be 
duly inscribed, in accordance with the resolution of Tisamenus, a 
number of general statutes were enacted to regulate the administra- 
tion of these laws and to prevent their abuse.? One of these affirmed 
and applied the principle of the amnesty in the following language: 
ras 5é dixas Kal rds dvairas kupias elvar, drdcat év Snuoxparovyérp TH 
moder éyévovro. Tots 5¢ vouos xpjobar am’ Eixdeldov Gpxovros. Very 
fortunately Andocides gives in distinct terms what was unques- 
tionably the construction placed upon this law by the Athenians in 
the times immediately following its enactment: ras pév dixas & dvdpes 
kal rds dvairas éroujoare xvpias elva, drdcar év Snuoxparoupérp TH wodet 
éyévovto, Srws unre xpewv atroxorral elev pyre Sixar avadixor yiyvouro, 
GANG Tav div cupBoraiwy ai mpdkes elev: r&v 5é Snuociwv éd’ drdaors 
h ypadai elow H pacers H évdeiters } draywyal, rovrwy evexa Tots vouots 
éyndicacbe xpnaba dm’ EKixdeldov &pxovros.2 We have here a striking 
distinction between private litigation and public actions. The laws 
governing public actions and prosecutions for political offenses were 
not retroactive; they were not to hold of any act committed prior 
to the archonship of Euclides (rots 5 vouos rots xetpévors xppobat arr’ 
Eikdeldou &pxovros).* Thus the amnesty was so interpreted as to pro- 
vide full and complete immunity for all offenses which antedated the 

1 Ar. Cons. Ath. 39. 6; cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 38 ff.; And. 1. 81 ff. 

2 And. 1. 82 ff., especially 87. 3 Ibid., 88. 4 Ibid., 89. 
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restoration, and not merely for those connected with the Thirty. The 
impossibility of extending this ruling to private suits was manifest; it 
would at once have rendered all titles to property null and void and 
would have provoked an endless chaos of litigation. Therefore it was 
expressly affirmed in the law that all decisions of courts or arbitrators 
rendered under the democracy were to be valid. This clause seems 
on the face of it to treat alike the judgments in public and in private 
actions and to contain no hint of the distinction drawn by Andocides, 
for dixas in the sense it must here bear of “court decisions” would cer- 
tainly not exclude verdicts rendered in public causes. But it must 
be remembered that shortly before the capitulation, in accordance 
with the resolution of Patroclides, all court sentences and con- 
demnations, save a specified few, had been expressly abrogated and 
revoked and all records of such sentences destroyed, and that in addi- 
tion all actions pending in connection with official audits had been 
quashed.2 Consequently the law Andocides quotes had precisely the 
effect he describes. All court decisions rendered under the democ- 
racy in private causes were reaffirmed, while the slate was practically 
wiped clean as regarded public prosecutions. 

From the first, apparently, it was the sense of the amnesty that 
property rights which had existed prior to the revolution should be 
re-established.*? But this was not in every case a simple matter, 
as Platner observes.‘ For in the course of the confiscations insti- 
tuted by the Thirty considerable property had been dissipated or 
had passed into the hands of private individuals. Clearly the law 
which has been quoted, while it forbade that public actions be based 
on circumstances which antedated the amnesty, left the door open for 
private litigation. The clause affirming court decisions may even 
have prompted injured persons to seek redress by this means. It 
must have resulted in many suits that infringed upon the liberal 
and generous interpretation of the amnesty favored by the leaders 

1 Andocides brings this out clearly and insists upon it repeatedly in describing 
the several enactments (e.g., 82: r&v vouwr . .. . woddovds Syras ols woddol Tay wokiTav 
Evoxor Roay TOv wpbrepow Evexa ‘yevouévwy; 86: woddois Tdv rodcrdy elev cuuopal, rots 
pev kara vouous, Trois 5¢ xara Wnplouara mpbrepor yevoueva). 

2 Ibid., 73-80. Cf. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 1626-27. 

3 Xen. Hell. 2.4.38: dwrcévac 5¢ él ra daurdy Exacrov; cf. Underhill’s note ad loc. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 151 ff. 
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of the restored democracy,' and it must have opened an inviting 
field to the professional sycophant.2 To curb this gentry and to 
preserve the spirit of the amnesty in the fullest sense, Archinus 
proposed and the djyos adopted this law permitting defendants to file 
a plea in bar of any civil suit which contravened the amnesty. That 
this was the purpose of the enactment, and that it was intended to 
apply only to civil litigation is indicated by still other considerations 
than those set forth above. In the first place, the phrasing of the 
law can be satisfactorily explained only on the supposition that it was 
intended to apply to civil litigation. The prescription of érwBeNXia is 
in itself a serious objection to the view that the law comprehended 
public as well as private causes,’ and the clause ay ris duxafnrar rapa 
rovs 8pxovs, which defines the scope of the enactment, expressly 
limits its application to civil cases if we understand dxafnrae in 
its normal and proper sense.‘ Furthermore, Archinus was the most 
enthusiastic proponent of the amnesty, the most uncompromising 
champion of those who demanded that the spirit as well as the 
letter of the agreement be scrupulously observed. He it was who 
kept many of the city party from fleeing in their first panic to Eleusis 


and who later successfully resisted the attempt to swell the majority 
of the extreme democrats by the creation of new citizens;> he it 
was who haled before the BovA7 a man who undertook to disregard the 
amnesty and persuaded the members to put him to death, summarily, 
without trial, as an example for others. Are we to believe that 
Archinus would have proposed for those who sought to bring political 


1 Isoc. 18. 23 ff. 2 Ibid., 2. 


3’Exw8eXla is found only in connection with private actions (Lipsius, Recht, p. 937). 
Assuredly it would not here have been prescribed if the rapaypag¢% had been intended 
to apply to public as well as private actions. It is a conclusive objection to Ken- 
nedy’s view (cf. above, p. 180) that the law of Archinus originally contemplated only 
public actions. 

4 That dixdt{erOa: properly refers to private litigation is clearly brought out in 
Dem. 21. 26; 22. 27; Lys. 1. 44; 13. 65; [And.] 4.35. Furthermore, throughout the 
orators thé exact meaning of the term is observed with a scrupulous nicety that 
effectually precludes any possibility of interpreting it loosely in a legal enactment. 
The writer has been unable to find any instance of its use which would justify us in 
so understanding it here as even to include public actions. The only departures from 
the strict usage noted above are a few instances where the word is used metaphorically, 
and the figure has every appearance of having been drawn from the field of civil 
litigation (cf. [Dem.] 7. 8; 59.115; Dem. 24. 121). 


5 Ar. Cons. Ath, 40. 1-2. 6 Ibid., 2. 
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prosecutions so mild a penalty as that provided in this law; that the 
man who had put to death, almost with his own hand, one who 
attempted to violate the amnesty would have been satisfied to 
mulct offenders of a class which he so heartily detested only in the 
érwBherXia? It is incredible. We are forced to the conclusion that 
the law was not intended to apply to public actions, which were 
sufficiently regulated by the enactments cited by Andocides, but was 
supplementary to those enactments and had for its purpose merely 
to check the activities of sycophants and to discourage the flood of 
civil litigation that impended, much of which came perilously near 
to violating the amnesty. The influence which public opinion exerted 
on the magistrates whose duty it was to receive accusations appears 
to have proved a sufficient safeguard for those who were attacked 
in public actions on political grounds,! save in such cases as that of the 
notorious informer Agoratus.? However, a further obstacle appar- 
ently was opposed to the use of the courts as a means of satisfying 
old political grudges by requiring magistrates to take an oath to the 
effect that they would not receive any action or indictment based 
on acts committed prior to the archonship of Euclides, except in the 
case of the exiles. 

Taking these conclusions with the fact that we have no case of 
Tapaypadn in any public cause, the writer is inclined to believe that it 
was employed only in private actions. As regards dtauaprupia the 


1 The @vdeés against Philon apparently was not permitted to come into court 
(Isoc. 18.22). As late as 382 an attempt to prevent Evander from becoming archon on 
the ground of his alleged connection with the Thirty was unsuccessful (Lys. Orat. 26; 
ef. Jebb, Attic Orators, I, 238). Inthe case of Andocides it may be remarked that, since 
he was charged simply with impiety in having entered the Eleusinian temple (Jebb, 
op. cit., I, 112-13), the relation of the charge to his earlier offenses may not have been 
so apparent as to justify the magistrate in refusing to receive it. There can be little 
doubt that public opinion favored the defendant (Jebb, op. cit., pp. 114-15). 


2 There is reason to believe that the Eleven favored the accusation when they 
permitted an drayw’y4 and prompted the insertion of the words ér’ abrogwpy in the 
charge (Lys. 13. 85 ff.), for this form of accusation was in strict law not applicable 
to the circumstances. 


3 Andocides states (1. 91) that after the restoration the BovA# always included in 
their oath the following clause: xal od défouat Evderéiv obde draywyh» Evexa rOv mpbrepov 
yeyernuévwv why rv gvyéyrwy. From this it seems likely that a similar obligation 
was required on the part of all magistrates who received public actions. The excep- 
tion rd)» Tay gvybyrwy bears out the suggestion the writer has advanced that the law 
which this oath was intended to confirm was understood in connection with the resolu- 
tion of Patroclides (And. 1. 78; cf. above, p. 182). 
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problem is more difficult, for we are confronted by a scarcity of 
evidence that makes definite conclusions impossible. Atayaprupia 
may well have been better adapted to public actions than rapaypagn,! 
and the fact that it involved érwfedia does not, as in the case of rapa- 
pan, afford any ground for conclusions. But the evidence for its 
admissibility is of the most doubtful character,’ and the fact remains 
that we have no instance of a diayaprupia in a public action. Where 
the evidence is so slight, it would be unsafe to attempt any positive 
solution, but the writer is inclined to believe that the practice of 
interposing special pleas originated and developed solely in connection 
with civil litigation and was never at any time extended to public 
actions. All that we know of the legislative program that followed 
the restoration and of later procedure points to this conclusion. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Because it could be so worded as to make the exact ground of the exception a 
“‘matter of record,” which could easily be brought again before a court by merely pro- 
ducing the original witness (cf. above, pp. 176 f.). 


2In diapaprupla the érwfeda would be computed on the fine proposed in the 
dlkn Yevdouapruplwy, a private suit. 
8 This evidence is discussed by Lipsius in MSL (p. 841, n. 212), and with very differ- 


ent conclusions in Recht (p. 858). The writer is inclined to accept Lipsius’ later 
judgment. 




















REMARKS ON THE FIRST ODE OF HORACE 
By Henry M. Martin 


The main lines along which the first ode of Horace must be inter- 
preted have long since been drawn and fixed, but its content is rich 
enough to allow yet further refinements and difference of opinion on 
individual points. Professor Earle, writing in 1901, expressed the 
fear of adding to the &x6os d&potpns' already accumulated about it, but, 
feeling that a correct interpretation of the poem had not yet been 
reached, he published one satisfactory to himself based largely on an 
emendation, or at best on an old reading, te for me, vs. 29. Since 
that time scholars undismayed have made other contributions, and 
study of the ode still goes on and, we may believe, forward. 

1. The phrases? employed by various scholars as titles of the ode 
intended to concentrate in a few words the point and purpose of its 
composition are open to the objection of adopting as titles for the 
whole that which is better taken of a part only. These titles are 
unsatisfactory in that they miss the importance of the opening verses, 
1, 2, and of the closing verses, 35, 36, or else give them a vague and 
noncommittal part in the thought. According to the view here 
censured, vss. 1, 2 are treated as a merely ornamental headpiece, a 
bit of adulation addressed to a patron,’ as convention required, and 
vss. 35, 36 are regarded as an afterthought, a return‘ to the starting- 
point after the cardinal purpose has been absolved, an appendix 


1 Classical Review, XVI, 398. 

2‘*An Apology for Poetry’’; ‘‘A Defense of Poetry’’; ‘‘professio muneris poetici 
et comparatio aliorum studiorum”’ (Curschmann, Horatiana [Berlin, 1887], p. 11); 
“‘sua voluptas quemque trahit, cui voluptati aliena semper opponitur’’ (Earle, op. cit., 
p. 399). 

2 It is, however, a little more than a pleasing compliment; in connection with the 
next line it has the force of ‘‘so far above us, yet whose power is my protection,” etc. 
(Wickham, note on vs. 1). 

¢“Und nun kehrt das Gedicht zu seinem Ausgangspunkt guriick: wenn ich 
vollends deinen Beifall finde, und du mich als den ersten wahrhaften rémischen 
Lyricker, als den rémischen Alcaeus meinen klassischen Mustern zur Seite stellst,’ 
etc. (Kiessling, note on vss. 29 ff.). 


{CLassrcaL PHILo.oey XIII, April, 1918] 186 
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performing no vital function. As a matter of fact vss. 35, 36 contain 
the thought-citadel of the ode to which all the rest leads by the path 
of rhetoric and for which the way is prepared with all the proverbial 
Horatian tact and urbanity. Now the purpose,' in the sense of out- 
standing thought, of the poem is not to defend the poet’s calling, 
though that conception of it does summarize a great deal of its subject- 
matter, nor yet to dedicate the first three books of odes to Maecenas, 
though in it the dedication may be accomplished, but simply to 
express the hope that he be regarded as the lyric poet of Rome 
corresponding to Alcaeus among the Greeks and to that end bespeak 
the sympathy of Maecenas.? To Maecenas the request is properly 
preferred because of the value of his literary opinions, the finality 
and decisiveness of his judgment in that world for which Horace 
wrote and whose verdict in his favor he craved.* The epilogue at 
the end of the third book shows that in his own mind Horace already 
held that previously unoccupied field; he now covets recognition and 
confirmation of that personal claim.‘ The bad taste—indelicacy or 
egotism— of the procedure, if there be any in it, is relieved by the 
fact that Horace wrote only for a few whose tastes coincided with his 
own, by the use of a phrase indicating great mental exaltation 
(feriam sidera, etc.) instead of a blunt and tactless request or demand 
and by the introduction of the preceding condition (si neque tibias, etc., 
vs. 32) suggesting modest doubt. The hint or hope is also not 


1“Die reale empfindung (deren darstellung der eigentliche zweck des gedichtes 
sein miiste, wenn die lyrische form nicht bloszer schein ist) wirde die freude sein, 
welche der lyriker an seiner thiatigkeit findet, gemischt mit einem gefithle der besorgnis 
oder der resignation, welches aus der erkenntnis eigner unwollkommenheit entspringt”’ 
(Pliss, Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. CX XXIII, 123). 

2? Many others have considered this as one of the ideas presented in the ode, but 
no one seems prepared to defend the view that it overshadows all else and that the 
procedure is in Horace’s manner. Cf. ‘Dieses Gedicht ist aber nicht bloss eine 
Widmung, nicht bloss ein Vorwort, es ist auch ein Programm” (Rosenberg, Neue Jahrb. 
f. Philol., CL, 234); ‘‘Also zwei grosse Gedanken sind es, die Horaz in dem an die 
Spitze aller Oden gestellten Gedichte zum Ausdruck bringt..... (1) Mit vollem 
Bewusstsein bekennt er sich als vates und interpres des Idealismus und wirft dem 
Materialismus seiner Zeit den Fehdehandschuh hin. (2) Er weiss, dass er mit solcher 
Gesinnung das Missfallen der materialistischen Menge (ignobile vulgus) erregt, darum 
wendet er sich an das Urteil eines Macenas,” etc. (Curschmann, op. cit., p. 9). 

2 ‘*Non ego ventosae.-plebis suffragia venor | Impensis cenarum et tritae munere 
vestis; | Non ego, nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor, | Grammaticis ambire tribus 
et pulpita dignor” (Hor. Ep. i. 19. 37 f.; Sat. i. 10. 81 f.). 

‘ Ep. i. 19. 32. 
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indelicate when addressed to one who has been previously stated to 
be praesidium et dulce decus meum. 

It is possible to regard the ode as a cause of the genus demon- 
strativum, perhaps, in which vss. 1, 2 are the exordium, vss. 3-34 the 
probatio, and vss. 35, 36 the peroratio. This distribution of thought 
assigns each part its exact relation to the whole; under this view 
no part can be considered as fortuitous or as an excrescence. The 
exordium is written along rhetorical lines to prepare the mind of 
the arbiter, Maecenas, for the request to come later and win his 
favorable hearing and attitude.! Reference is made to his princely 
lineage because this would imply breadth of view, cultured traditions, 
and large importance, and to the intimate relations already existing 
between the two men in justification of the natural desire for further 
favors. Neither mention is mere blarney. The probatio takes the 
familiar form of comparatio? in which it is shown that the poet’s voca- 
tion, though it is eschewed by some, is like other men’s choices in the 
directing of their life or not more strange than they and deserves 
like recognition. Of course there is an augment here® finding its 
equivalent in the feeling which is diffused through the enumeration 
rather than openly expressed that the poet views his calling as being 
on a higher plane than the other pursuits mentioned, thus making the 
way easier for a favorable decision and heightening the importance 
of Maecenas’ attitude toward the question. Further, the delicate 
Greek aroma in which this, the first poem of the collection, is steeped 
gives evidence of a cosmopolitan spirit and of a nature sympa- 
thetic with those traditions which alone could enrich the Latin 
lyric and entitle it to a place beside the Greek. This excellence 
is prophetic of much for the collection, giving promise that the 
Roman poet may awake again those chords silent now for many 
centuries. 

1“ Causa principii nulla alia est, quam ut auditorem, quo sit nobis in ceteris partibus 
accommodatior, praeparemus” (Quin. Inst. Or. iv. 1. 5); ‘‘Iudicem conciliabimus 
nobis non tantum laudando eum, quod et fieri cum modo debet et est tamen parti 
utrique commune, sed si laudem eius ad utilitatem causae nostrae coniunxerimus, ut 


adlegemus pro honestis dignitatem illi suam, pro humilibus iustitiam, pro infelicibus 
misericordiam, pro laesis severitatem et similiter cetera” (ibid. iv. 1. 16). 


2“ Adposita vel comparativa dicuntur quae minora ex maioribus, maiora ex 
minoribus, paria ex paribus probant’’ (Quin. ibid. v. 10. 87). 


8 Wickham, introduction to first ode, closing sentence. 
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Under the cover of this proof or vindication the suggestion for the 
seal of the poet’s ambition is artfully put forth in conditional and 
indirect form.! The thought of the entire ode will then be: “O 
Maecenas, I appeal to you as my pride and vindicator! One man 
has tastes which do not appeal to another, yet they may have merit 
and men will not abandon their chosen interest to adopt another’s. 
My choice is like the choice of other men, only higher, and my heart is 
in it. Give it the countenance a higher calling derserves.” It 
does not appear that the beauty or good taste of the ode is in any 
way marred? by this simple and natural interpretation of what the 
words seem actually to mean, while the unity thus gained is un- 
deniable. 

2. Within the enumeration (vss. 3-34) two of the characters, 
viz., the hunter and the man of leisure, are not of the same class as 
the rest, since their interests cannot properly be called pursuits, thus 
creating a momentary impression of lack of symmetry. They 
are not out of place, however, for the poet wishes to refer to the 
choices men make not merely in their vocations but also in their avo- 
cations, to include their tastes, and their evaluation of life and time. 
The wide selection is both artistic in the pleasing variety induced and 
effective in argument, because thereby the poet’s own choice is made 
to appear more reasonable and as adopted from a wider range of 
interests. 

Furthermore, in the case of each activity it is made specific by 
an expressed word why the choice is attractive to him who made it and 
clings to it or unattractive to another who sees its disadvantages, 
or both. When the one viewpoint only is expressed the other can 
to some extent be inferred. For example, the athlete incurs danger 
(meta evitata rotis) for which, however, the winning of the prize of 


1“*Et quae concilient quidem accusatorem, in praceptis exordii iam diximus”’ 
(Quin. op. cit. vi. 1. 12); ‘“‘Vitandum etiam, ne contumeliosi, maligni, superbi, 
maledici in quemquam hominem ordinemve videamur.... . Nam in iudicem ne 
quid dicatur non modo palam, sed quod omnino intellegi possit, stultum erat monere, 
nisi fieret” (ibid. iv. 1. 10); ‘‘Ut autem nostrum miserabilem, si vincamur, exitum, 
ita adversariorum superbum, si vicerint utile est credi’’ (ibid. iv. 1. 29); ‘‘Fiducia 
ipsa solet opinione adrogantiae laborare. Faciunt favorem et illa paene communia, 
non tamen omittenda, vel ideo ne occupentur: optare, abominari, rogare, sollicitum 
are " (ibid. iv. 1. 33). 

2 ‘Der ausdruck ‘vorrede’ ruft die vorstellung eines praktischen, also unisthe- 
tischen zweckes hervor, ist also irrefihrend”’ (Pliiss, op. cit., p. 118). 
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victory may atone; the politician’s efforts to reach highest honors 
may be thwarted by defeat at the polls (mobilium turba Quiritium); 
though the mercator lose an occasional ship (luctantem.... 
Africum), yet wealth flows into his coffers; the peasant finds comfort 
for his grueling labors in the thought that he is tilling his ancestral 
acres (patrios . . . . agros), and so on through the entire series,! 
till we reach the poet, whose profession raises him above the dull 
and unaesthetic throng (secernunt populo). The effect of these words, 
which though not absolutely necessary for the argument are often 
emphatic by position, is to introduce the principle of compensation 
and therefore to magnify the dissimilarity of tastes among men and 
stress the tenacity with which each class follows its own inclination. 
The indirect effect is also to relieve the poet’s own penchant of any 
suggestion of strangeness attributed to it by men of unimaginative 
mould and narrow vision. The adverse judgment rendered against 
any occupation need not be and is not the poet’s exclusively, but that 
of men not engaged in the pursuit mentioned at the moment. Hence 
it is possible to say that Horace himself is not out of sympathy with 
what other men elect to do as their life’s work or with their personal 
inclinations and can reasonably expect from them a like degree of 
toleration. The resultant argument is one of universal application— 
as though a mariner might explain his devotion to a seafaring life 
and vindicate it against the isolation and exposure inseparable from 
it by pointing out corresponding disadvantages in other occupations 
and asserting a sailor’s pleasure and satisfaction in the beauty and 
grandeur of the ocean whether in calm or storm. Each person, 
whatever he be engaged in doing, is thus by the very act of prosecuting 
his chosen vocation in the face of some discouragement put in the 
position of justifying it—against the imputation of dangers, uncer- 
tainties, small returns, and what not that go with it. By the 
same implication is Horace defending the dedication of his life 





1 No sure indication can be gathered as to precisely what import is conveyed by 
the words used to describe the business of the large landowner (vs. 9). He is prob- 
ably mentioned, however, as typical of the class which operates on an extensive 
scale in an independent way risking its capital in foreign enterprises. If so, he 
will not be thought of by anyone as unduly intent upon gain (proprio), or as 
suffering inconvenience in engaging in enterprises beyond the bounds of Italy 
(Libycis .. . . arets). 
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to the service of the Muses, affirming his pride in intellectual 
interests and finding therein compensation for the taunts of the 
scornful. . 

This view of the content of vss. 3-34, reached perhaps by a 
process of reasoning similar to that outlined above, has been accepted 
by scholars with almost complete unanimity,! but there have been 
few or even none to go further and attempt to specify the indict- 
ment? against poetry which here awakened the good-humored but 
enthusiastic zeal of the poet in its defense. The failure to prosecute 
this natural inquiry is an oversight, for there can be no defense where 
there has been no charge. It seems probable, then, that Horace is 
not upholding the superiority of idealism over materialism’ in the 
broad sense of those terms nor setting forth the advantages of his 
calling against any disparagements of it suggested by a comparison 
with those pursuits previously mentioned in the ode. He is rather 
combating the narrow view that poetry is the mere vaporing of 
clever idlers. For beneath the broad interests and refined tastes 
including appreciation of poetry happily regnant in a large circle 
during the principate of Augustus ran an undercurrent of contempt 
for the activity of poets. To the enterprising Romans makers of verse 
seemed visionary and unbusiness-like, even unenergetic, while their re- 
flections were rated ascapricious and theirefforts as unremunerative by 
the practically minded, with all the disdain of things cultural instinctive 
in the Roman man of affairs. Horace is not alone in setting his face 
against such a misconception of the poet’s réle in society. Ovid 
more than once valiantly flung down the gauntlet to those who enter- 
tained this world-old and conventional prejudice; his challenge was 
supported by other writers of the period, as occasional references 

1So Wickham, Ritter, Kiessling, L. Miller. But cf. Pliss, op. cit., p. 118: 
‘*Kann denn aber rechtfertigung der dichterischen thatigkeit iberhaupt der zweck 
eines gedichtes sein?’”’ Curschmann, op. cit., p. 11: ‘‘Erstens ist doch in der auguste- 


ischen Zeit keine Rechtfertigung der Dichterberufs mehr nétig und zweitens ist von 
einer Rechtfertigung auch keine Silbe in den Versen unserer Ode zu lesen.” 

:L. Miller (introduction to ode 1) notices the point, but makes nothing of it: 
“‘Horaz rechtfertigt sich vor Maecenas wegen seiner unbezwinglichen Neigung zur 
Poesie, die bis dahin bei den praktischen Rémern sich nicht besonderer Achtung und 
Sympathie erfreut hatte.’’ 

3 ‘Mit vollem Bewusstsein bekennt er sich als vates und interpres des Idealismus 
und wirft dem Materialismus seiner Zeit den Fehdehandschuh hin” (Curschmann, 
op. cit. p. 9). 
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show. We are left, therefore, not without evidence! from many 
sources that poetry did have its detractors even in a most enlight- 
ened age who belittled its usefulness and evaluated the time spent 
in its creation as squandered. The need of vindication, then, 
naturally follows, unless the untenable position be assumed that the 
apology for poetry, being an invention of Greek poets,? became a 
conventional practice and virtually obligatory upon all who there- 
after essayed that réle. If this be true, Horace is following tradition 
not referring to conditions actually prevailing in his own day. 

3. It is simpler and more satisfactory to approach the arrange- 
ment of terms in the probatio, vss. 3-34, in accordance with the 
general principles laid down by the ancients under dispositio® without 
attempting to distribute them among specific rubrics. Rhetoricians 
left great freedom to the pleader in the matter of arranging arguments 
under the caption probatio, and the pleader indulged it. He might 
start with the more important or the less important, or begin in the 
middle; he might compare, contrast, or interlock. The obviously 
necessary restriction was that the separate reasons should harmonize 
with one another, revealing no sutures; should relate to a definite end 
and hence create the impression of unity. It was not intended that 
the plan of co-ordination of the various parts should be apparent.‘ 
Horace has interwoven the members of his argument with the skill and 
easy insouciance of an experienced artist. In it there is nothing 
forced, nothing extraneous; we have only to follow, admiring the 
harmonious diversity, but at the same time feeling relieved of the 

1“ Quid mihi, Livor edax, ignavos obicis annos | Ingeniique vocas carmen inertis 
opus?” (Ovid Amores i. 15. 1-2); ‘‘nunc ederae sine honore iacent, operataque doctis | 
cura vigil Musis, nomen inertis habet’”’ (Ovid Ars Am. iii. 411-12); ‘‘Saepe pater 
dixit ‘Studium quid inutile temptas? | Maeonides nullas ipse reliquit opes’’’ (Ovid 
Tristia iv. 10. 21-22). See Friedlainder’s discussion, Sittengeschichte Roms, III, 429-30. 

? Ritter (Int. to Odesi. 1). ‘“Consimiles sententias apud Graecos poetas legi.” 

*‘Tila énim est potentissima quaeque vere dicitur oeconomica totius causae 
dispositio, quae nullo modo constitui nisi velut in re praesente potest: ubi adsumendum 
proemium, ubi omittendum: ubi utendum expositione continua, ubi partita: ubi ab 
initiis incipiendum, ubi more Homerico a mediis vel ultimis: ubi omnino non exponen- 
dum: quando a nostris, quando ab adversariorum propositionibus incipiamus, quando 
a firmissimis probationibus, quando a levioribus,” etc. (Quin. op. cit. vii. 10. 11 f.). 

« “*Neque enim partium est demum dispositio, sed in his ipsis primus aliquis sensus 
et secundus et tertius: qui non modo ut sint ordine conlocati, laborandum est, sed ut 
inter se vincti atque ita cohaerentes, ne commissura perluceat: corpus sit, non mem- 
bra’’ (Quin ibid. vii. 10. 16). 
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necessity for making an analysis, which if made would prove to be 
only artificial and non-Horatian.' It is not possible to unravel the 
woof of his intricate texture; in the attempt delicate threads may be 
sundered with consequent marring of the pattern. 


WELLS CoLLEGE 


1“Tt will thus be seen that the poem falls into two divisions of 18 verses each, 
and that these divisions are severally subdivided into a group of 10 verses and a 
group of 8 verses. Furthermore, the first group of 10 verses is balanced with the second 
group of 8 verses; contrasted nations are balanced with contrasted individuals; the 
first two verses (1-2) are balanced with the last two (35-36)’’ (Earle, op. cit., p. 399; 
cf. also Kiessling’s analysis referred to by Pliiss, op. cit., p. 117). 











CHALCIDIUS AND NEO-PLATONISM 


By Rocer MILteR JONES 


In view of the fact that Chalcidius, the author of the Latin 
commentary on the Timaeus, falls within the period dominated by 
neo-Platonism, it is perhaps only natural that he has sometimes been 
regarded as a member of this school. Thus Baeumker! and Praech- 
ter? place him among the neo-Platonists of the West along with 
Macrobius and Boéthius. More recent is Eduard Steinheimer’s*® 
effort to prove the neo-Platonic character of the commentary and 
to show that in certain sections Chalcidius’ source was Porphyry.. 
While I am in complete agreement with Steinheimer’s arguments 
against the conclusion of Switalski* that Chalcidius’ source is Posi- 
donius’ commentary on the Timaeus, I find his own reasoning in 
behalf of the use of a neo-Platonic commentary so unsatisfactory 
that I desire to reopen the question. 

We shall have little occasion to discuss the mathematical, musical, 
and astronomical material which forms a large part of the first one 
hundred and eighteen chapters of Chalcidius. Hiller’ and Switalski 
have shown from resemblances to Theon of Smyrna that most of this 
comes from the commentary of Adrastus upon the Timaeus. 

In chapters 21-22 Chalcidius sets forth the theory which assigns 
three qualities to each element. It seems that the only parallels 
to this are Nemesius (De natura hominis 5) and Proclus (In Timaeum 
ii. 40). Arguing from these parallels Steinheimer, following Krause,® 
regards it as probable that Chalcidius is following Porphyry. There 
appears to be no evidence to indicate where or when this theory of 
the elements arose. If it were the property of any one of his pre- 

1 Das Problem der Materie, p. 428. 

* Richtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus, p. 155, Genethliakon, 1910. 


3 Untersuchungen ber die Quellen des Chalcidius, 1912. 


«Des Chalcidius Kommentar zu Platos Timaeus,” Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalter, III, Part 6, 1902. 


’“De Adrasti peripatetici in Platonis Timaeum commentario,”’ Rheinisches 
Museum, N.F., XXVI (1871), 582 ff. 


* Studia neoplatonica, 1904. 
[CiassicaL PaiLo.oey XIII, April, 1918) 194 
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decessors in the neo-Platonic school, Proclus would naturally indi- 
cate this, as he usually does in such cases. Steinheimer himself 
seems disposed to believe that it goes back to the neo-Pythagoreans. 
We know that it was current in the neo-Platonic school. If we find 
reason to believe that Chalcidius is dependent upon a neo-Platonist 
for the rest of his material, we may easily concede that he took this 
from the same source. 

In chapters 23-25 we have a discussion of the eternity of the 
world. The general purport is as follows: Plato asserts that the 
world, as corporeal, is a created thing, and that it is indissoluble. 
Since these two statements appear to be contradictory, he justifies 
his position by telling us who the creator is, what the material, what 
the pattern. The world is the creation of God. But God and the 
causes of his works are not in time, but are eternal. Therefore the 
world, while in causal dependence upon God, had no beginning in 
time, and accordingly will have noend. Further, since God used all 
existent matter in making the world, there can be nothing outside 
of it to cause it injury. While it is true that the corporeal is in a 
state of flux, this flux is all within the universe, hence there can be 
no loss. Finally, the pattern, the intelligible world, is in eternity; 
the copy ought therefore to be in the image of eternity, that is, time 
without beginning and without end. 

After citing passages to show how Crantor, Albinus, and Taurus 
reconciled the creation of the world with the theory that it was with- 
out a beginning in time, Steinheimer remarks: ‘‘ Aber auch von den 
gekiinstelten Erklarungen der vorerwihnten Platoniker findet sich 
bei Chalcidius keine Spur.” But Chalcidius’ first point, that the 
world is created in the sense of being dependent upon higher causes, 
is made by Taurus, Alcinous, and Crantor.! 

The second argument, which concerns matter, is derived from 
Timaeus 32 D-33 D. The argument that the world is of infinite 
duration, since it is the copy of the intelligible world, which is eternal, 
is an easy extension of Timaeus 37 D, which would naturally be made 
when the denial of the creation in time became general in the Platonic 
school. 


1Cf. Taurus in Philoponus De aeternitate mundi 147. 5; Alcinous 14; Proclus In 
Timaeum i. 277. 8. 
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In view of these facts it is clear that Steinheimer would gain very 
little for his theory of a neo-Platonic origin of this passage even if 
all the parallels he cites were genuine. But upon investigation we 
see that the argument of Proclus In Timaeum ii. 55. 5 ff. is not the 
same as that of Chalcidius in these three chapters. Proclus, in his 
contention that the world is indissoluble, asserts that everything that 
is destroyed is destroyed rapa riv bAnv or mapa 7d eldos or mapa Td 
moujoay. The argument rapa 7d mojoay differs widely from Chal- 
cidius’ first argument, since Proclus is here concerned with proving 
the indestructibility of the world from considerations of the power 
and will of the creator, whereas Chalcidius is asserting that the works 
of God have no beginning in time. The argument rapa 7d eldos bears 
no resemblance to Chalcidius’ third argument; in fact, eléos here 
means the immanent form, not the transcendent idea. Further, 
Plotinus Enneads v. 8. 12 and Proclus i. 277, 18 are not parallel to 
the third argument. The quotation of the former passage may 
serve to illustrate the wide divergence between Chalcidius and the 
neo-Platonists: aca 6¢ dice: eixwy éoriv, dcov Gv Td dpxérvTov péry. 
50 obk dpbds, of Pbeipover rod vonrod pévovros Kal yervaow obrws, as 
more Bovdevcapévou rod rovodvros moety. doris yap TpdTOS ToLnTEWs 
Tovaurns, ovx €édover ovvrévat, od’ toacw, Sri, Scov éxeivo E\ddprTreEL, 
ob unmore Ta GAXa éddelwy, GAN’ EE od dor, Kal radrd Eorw. jy 8'del 
kal éorat.! 

In chapter 26 Chalcidius denies the creation of the world-soul 
in time. This also goes back to the Old Academy. The nearest © 
parallel to Chalcidius’ statement is Taurus, quoted by Philoponus, 
De aeternitate mundi 187. In chapter 29 two theories of the composi- 
tion of the world-soul are presented. The second of these has long 
been recognized as that of Plutarch and Atticus. The first, con- 
cerning which there is no such agreement, reads as follows: “num 
speciem intellegibilis mundi, ad cuius similitudinem formas mente 
conceptas ad corpora transferebat, individuam substantiam nun- 
cupaverit, dividuam vero silvam, quae velut exordium et fons est 
corporum, ita ut tertium illud mixtum substantiae genus formam 
esse intellegendum sit, qua informata sint tam mundi quam cetera 


1 It seems more probable that the argument of Porphyry, referred to in Philoponus 
De aeternitate mundi 224. 22 is a restatement of this position of Plotinus than that it is 
Chalcidius’ third argument. 
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quae mundus complectitur corpora.”” Concerning this, Steinheimer 
remarks (p. 13): “Diese Auslegung deckt sich mit keiner der von 
Proclus in Tim. ii, p. 153, 17 ff. vorgetragenen, kommt aber der des 
Aristandros und Numenius wohl am nichsten. Proclus selbst stimmt 
inhaltlich mit Chalcidius zusammen (p. 139, 14 ff.): obxody duéporov 
per ovciay paper Thy vonrivy wacay Kal Thy voepay thy Te dduK}y Kal 
THY pEepiKhy Thy TE GuAOV Kal xwprorhy Kal pd aldvos F év ald odcay, 
pepiorny b¢ wacay riv mwepl Tad owpata mpowicar’’; p. 140, 24 ff.: 
ore tpirdqy Cwhv exer 7d wav, THY cwuaroedh, Thy WuxiKy, Thy 
voepay. Kal % pev voepa dpépiords éorw, ws alwys... . } dé 
owparoeds MEpioTn, @s mpowidea, Tepi Tovs Syxous Kal cvvavaxipyapyéeryn 
T@ owpart kal divovea xara rev wroxepévwv. péon 5& } Wuxexn. 
But even from these passages it is clear that Proclus does not say 
that the pepior?) obcia is matter, as Chalcidius says in chapter 29, 
or the essence which is the cause of the existence of all bodies and 
which is found in all, as he says in chapter 27. In the second place, 
Proclus says that while the soul is between the dyuépioros obcia and 
the pepior? ovcia, as defined above, it is compounded, not of them, 
but éx rv ava Névyor robrots (ii. 148). It is obvious how far removed 
this subtlety of Proclus is from the simple statement of Chalcidius, 
chapter 27: “‘igitur ex his duabus ait opificem deum tertium genus 
essentiae miscuisse.’”’ Further, the theory of Chalcidius is unlike 
that of Plotinus! and that of Theodorus, which Proclus says the latter 
found in Porphyry.’ . 

While we may be sure that Chalcidius’ interpretation is not neo- 
Platonic, it is difficult to determine its exact source. The arguments 
by which Switalski and Altmann* assign it to Posidonius seem to me 
to be fallacious.‘ It seems to me to be nearest to the theory of 
Crantor, as this is set forth by Plutarch.’ 

We discover several differences between Chalcidius and the neo- 
Platonists in the interpretation of the division of the world-soul. 

1 Enneads iv. 2. Besides the presence in Plotinus of the usual neo-Platonic com- 


plications, we note that he emphasizes the position of the soul between the two essences, 
seeming to disregard its composition from them. 


2 In Timaeum ii. 154. 7. 

8 De Posidonio Timaei Platonis commentatore, pp. 36 ff. 
«Cf. my dissertation, The Platonism of Plutarch, pp. 90-93. 
8 De animae procreatione 1012 F, 1022 E-1023 B. 
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The former says (chap. 39) that the terms of Timaeus 35 B should 
be arranged in a lambda-shaped figure, following in this Adrastus' 
and Crantor,? but we know that both Porphyry and Proclus rejected 
this.* In chapter 96 Chalcidius regards the seven terms as repre- 
sentative of the distances between the planets; as, for example, one 
is the distance between the earth and the moon, two the distance 
between the moon and the sun. Proclus alludes‘ to similar theories, 
but rejects them on the grounds that they are in disagreement with 
the results of astronomers, that Plato never determines the distance 
of the planets, that the terms are employed in the creation of the soul, 
not in that of the world. That Porphyry took the same attitude 
seems to be indicated by Proclus ii. 214. 15 ff.: GAN’ paro ri obciar 
Tis Puxis exe év éaury rods dppyovixods NOyous obx ws &AAwv eixdvas, ob8’ 
ds apxas érépwv, GAN’ ds cuvddovras 7d tAHOs tov év abry Suvdpewr. 
This passage also makes it probable that Porphyry refused to accept 
the theory of Adrastus,® borrowed by Chalcidius (chap. 38), according 
to which the three intervals in the seven terms correspond to the 
three dimensions of the bodies which the soul was to animate. In 
chapters 79-82 Chalcidius introduces eccentrics and epicycles to 
explain Plato’s astronomy, and in chapter 112 he goes so far as to 
attribute to Plato himself a theory of the orbits of Venus and Mercury 
which involves epicycles. Proclus and Iamblichus,® on the contrary, 
are very well aware of the fact that Plato had no such conception in 
mind. 

Steinheimer (pp. 38-39) finds in Chalcidius chapters 99-100 one 
of the certain cases of the use of Porphyry. Chalcidius, in comment- 
ing upon Timaeus 36K, } 8 éx pécov mpds tov éoxarov obpavov 
mwavrn dtardaxeioa KikrXw re abrov wher mepixadtpaca, says: 

ex quo adparet a vitalibus mundi per extimas partes complexum esse 
circumdatum, hoc est ut intra atque extra vitali vigore foveatur. neque 
enim universum corpus alterius corporis, quod nullum supererat, auxilio con- 
plexuque indigebat, sed incorporeae naturae viribus totus vitali conplebatur 
substantia illud vero, quod a meditullio porrecta anima esse dicitur, 
quidam dici sic putant, ut non tamquam a medietate totius corporis facta 
dimensione porrecta sit, sed ex ea parte membrorum vitalium, in quibus 

1 Proclus ii. 171. 4. ii, 212. 


2 Plutarch De animae procreatione. 5 Proclus ii. 170; Theon, p. 64. 
3 Proclus ii. 171. 4 ff. * Proclus ii. 264. 19; iii. 65. 7, 96. 20. 
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pontificium vivendi situm est. ideoque vitalia numcupantur.. non ergo a 
medietate corporis, quae terra est, sed a regione vitalium, id est a sole animae 
vigorem infusum esse mundano corpori potius intellegendum pronuntiant. 
siquidem terra inmobilis, sol vero semper in motu. itemque uteri medietas 
inmobilis, cordis semper in motu, quando etiam recenter extinctorum 
animalium corda superstites etiam tunc motus agant. ideoque solem cordis 
obtinere rationem et vitalia mundi totius in hoc igne posita esse dicunt. 


Steinheimer (p. 38) comments thus upon chapter 99: “Der 
Ausdruck é« pécov wird also erliutert mit a vitalibus mundi, eine 
értliche Bestimmung wird nicht gebracht,”’ and below: 

Auffallend erscheint vor allem der mit dem Begriff der Mitte verbundene 
Begriff des Lebens. Nun berichtet Procl. in Tim. ii, p. 282, 15f.: 6 pév 
Tloppupios 7d péoov dvri rod putixod THs Wuxs dxovoas meiparac cvvappoleay 
aitd TO péow TOD wavTds,, Kaito. putixdv évravOa pydapod rod TAdrwvos pnd’ 
dxpis dvéuaros wapadaBdvros. Porphyr hat also die Mitte des Alls mit dem 
Sitz des Lebens identifiziert genau wie oben Chalcidius. Im folgenden Kapitel 
(100) spricht Chalcidius von einer Philosophengruppe, welche die Sonne als 
Sitz der Weltseele bezeichne. Dies bezieht sich jedenfalls auf Kleanthes, 
wie Switalski (p. 28), bemerkt. Allein mit Unrecht sagt dieser, Chalcidius 
folge dem Kleanthes. Dies beweist nicht nur die Ausdrucksweise, sondern 
es lisst die Auffassung des Kleanthes sich mit dem in c. 99 vertretenen Stand- 
punkt schlechterdings nicht zusammenbringen; denn hier wird die Mitte 
nicht drtlich, womit zugleich die kérperliche Auffassung der Seele involviert 
ist, da nur das K6rperliche an den Raum gebunden ist. 


Steinheimer’s error lies in identifying the view expressed in chap- 
ter 99 with that of Porphyry. The phrase “a vitalibus mundi per 
extimas partes” has clearly a spatial significance, indicating the radia- 
tion, so to speak, of the soul from a central jyyeyvorrxdv. Furthermore, 
in Proclus ii. 282. 15, Porphyry says that the middle of the soul is 7d 
gurixév, whereas in Chalcidius the words “ex quo adparet a vitalibus 
mundi per extimas partes” are an interpretation of “orsam ex 
medietate usque ad extremitatem mundani corporis.” Chapter 100, 
far from being opposed to chapter 99, places the “vitalia mundi” in 
the sun. We learn from Proclus ii. 104. 17, which is a commentary 
upon Timaeus 34 B, that there were many spatial interpretations of 
yuxiv els 7d pécov abrod Geis, one of which regarded the sun as the 
center referred to, ws év rémw kapdias lipypévov. The closest parallel 
to Chalcidius, however, is Theon 187. 13—188. 7. Here a certain 
grouping of planets is approved ta rod Kbopou, ws Kdopou kal Sqov, 
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Tis éupuxlas 9 Témos odros, doavel xapdias rod mavrds rod Alou 
modvbéppou bia Thy Kivnow Kal Td péyebos Kal rihv cuvodlay rv Tepl 
avrév. That this passage is from a commentary on the Timaeus is 
made probable by the language of 188. 3 ff. which contains reminis- 
cences of Timaeus 34 B. 

In chapter 122 we may note a statement of Pythagorean astron- 
omy at variance with that which seems to have been current among 
the neo-Platonists. One of the explanations of Timaeus 40 B which 
Chalcidius gives introduces the idea that the earth and the counter- 
earth revolve with the rest of the planets about the central fire. But 
Simplicius! and Asclepius? deny that this is a correct understanding 
of Pythagorean doctrine, and interpret the central fire as ri 
Snuvoupyxny Sbvamy rhv éx pécov racay Thy viv Cwoyovotcay Kal 7d 
arepvypévov airis avabadroveay, the counterearth as the moon.’ 

In chapters 129-36 Chalcidius discusses demons, introducing this 
topic in connection with Timaeus 40D. He follows the Epinomis 
closely: There are, according to Plato, five regions in the universe, 
the first of fire, the second of ether, which is a denser fire, the third 
of air, the fourth of moisture, which is a denser air, the fifth of earth. 
Each one of these supports living beings. Since the stars, which 
dwell in the region of fire, are immortal and impassive, and men, the 
inhabitants of earth, are mortal and subject to passions, demons, 
who occupy the intermediate spaces and constitute a mean, so to - 
speak, between the two extremes, must be immortal and subject to 
passions. The ethereal demon may be defined as animal rationabile, 
immortale, patibile, aetherium, diligentiam hominibus impertiens. 
Ethereal demons are called holy angels by the Hebrews. It is they 
who mediate between the divine and the human. Aérial demons 
are like ethereal demons except that they have an aérial body and 
are more subject to passions, inasmuch as they are nearer the earth. 
Both ethereal and aérial demons are invisible. Demons of the third 
class, however, are sometimes visible. It is they who avenge crime; 
often they do evil to men unprovoked. Because of their proximity 


1 Commentary upon Aristotle’s De caelo 512. 9. 
? Commentary upon Aristotle’s Metaphysics 35. 24. 


* Wrobel, in the Index Verborum attached to his edition of Chalcidius, incorrectly 
interprets dvrix@wy as ‘“‘hemisphaerium alterum, antipodum sedes.” 
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to earth and their close contact with matter they are touched by 
earthly desires. They are the so-called desertores angeli. Many 
Platonists believe that souls freed from bodies become demons, 
and that they are incarnated every thousand years, But Plato 
distinguishes between souls and demons. He does teach, however, 
that souls which have lived with extraordinary virtue through three 
incarnations are restored to regions of air or even ether and remain 
forever freed from rebirth. 

The elements of the account which are not derived from the 
Epinomis are unimportant. The latter work does not contain the 
statement that ether is a denser fire and moisture a denser air. It 
does not say directly that the virtue of demons is proportionate to 
the fineness of the matter of which their bodies are composed. Yet 
the statement that water-demons are sometimes visible, whereas 
ethereal and aérial demons are always invisible, seems to indicate 
that, dwelling in a grosser element, the former are less pure than the 
latter. . The belief in evil demons goes back at least as far as Xenoc- 
rates. Chalcidius’ definition of demon contains nothing at variance 
with the Epinomis, and bears a striking resemblance to the definitions 
found in Apuleius De deo Socratis 13 and Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 15. 
The equation of demons and angels may, of course, go back to Chal- 
cidius’ source, but it was so common that it may have been added by 
Chalcidius himself.!_ Steinheimer, however, exaggerates the differ- 
ences between Chalcidius and the Epinomis by several misinterpreta- 
tions of the latter. On page 22 he says that the ethereal demons of 
the Epinomis are stars. On page 25 he applies the statement that 
water-demons are sometimes visible to ethereal and aerial demons. 
He then tries to establish Porphyry as Chalcidius’ source. His first 
argument is that Porphyry classifies demons as good and evil, and 
that he divides good demons into angels and demons proper, according 
as they dwell in ether or air. But the statement of Augustine 
De civitate dei x. 9, that the abode of angels according to Porphyry is 
“loca aetheria vel empyrea”’ allows only the interpretation that their 
abode is the heaven of the planets and the fixed stars; cf. Zeller, III, 2, 


1Cf. Heinze, Xenocrates, p. 110, n. 1: ‘‘Die ganzen Ausfithrungen des Chalcidius 
iiber Damonen schliessen sich eng an die Epinomis an und halten sich von neuplato- 
nischen Phantastereien fern. -Natirlich kann es der Christ Chalcidius nicht unter- 
lassen, die guten Damonen mit den Engeln zu identificieren.”’ 
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727, n. 5. And this seems to be supported by Porphyry De absti- 
nentia ii. 37, where it is said that demons are the souls which dwell 
beneath the moon. Thus Porphyry’s angels are not the angels or 
ethereal demons of Chalcidius, since the latter is careful to place the 
region of ether beneath the moon. 

There is no need to discuss the remaining arguments of Stein- 
heimer, the omission of heroes in both Porphyry and Chalcidius, the 
occurrence of the idea that the vice of demons is due to connection 
with matter, and the supposed resemblance between the two in the 
matter of the visibility of demons. We may point out further that 
Steinheimer fails to see the absolute contradiction between Chalcidius 
chapter 135, “immortale porro, quia non mutat corpus aliud ex 
alio, sed eodem semper utitur,’”’ and Porphyry De abstinentia ii. 39: 
7d 8& mvedua 7 per dort cwyarixby, mabnrixdy éore kal POaprbv. Te 
5é bd rev Wuxdv obrws be5éoPar, Gore 7d eldos abr&v Svapévey rrelw 
xpbvor, ob unv éoriv alwvor. 

Steinheimer furthermore points to the fact that both Chalcidius 
and Porphyry distinguish demons from human souls freed from 
bodies. But in the first place, the Epinomis does not contain the 
slightest hint that demons and souls are the same, and, in the second 
place, the theory which distinguished them existed in the Academy 
along with the theory which identified them; cf. Plutarch De defectu 
oraculorum 431 E. 

Finally Steinheimer calls attention to the fact that both Chal- 
cidius and Porphyry hold that certain souls, restored to the upper 
regions, are free thereafter from reincarnation. While the doctrine 
of Chalcidius, chapter 136, differs from that of many Platonists, it 
is a combination of the ideas of Phaedrus 249 and Phaedo 114 C, 
tobray 5 abrav of gidocodia ixavGs xadnpdpevor Gvev re gwpdrwr 
tor 7d wapdray els tov rata xpdvov. 

Summing the matter up, we may say that Chalcidius’ theories 
of demons and of the fate of the soul after death may be explained 
from the use of the Epinomis, the Phaedrus, the Phaedo, and ideas 
which demonstrably were present in the Academy before the neo- 
Platonists; that his theories are at variance with those of Porphyry 
in several important details. We may also call attention to the fact 
that, according to Proclus iii. 153. 28ff., the daiuoves of Timaeus 
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40 D are not demons, as Chalcidius regards them, but yevesvoupyot © 
Geol. 

Chapters 143-90 contain a discussion of providence, fate, chance, 
and free will, which is partly Platonic, partly Peripatetic. The same 
elements are found in the pseudo-Plutarchean De fato in much the 
same form as here.! 

The passages which concern us chiefly are chapters 176-77 and 
188. Here Chalcidius gives a hierarchy of powers. The highest 
god is the good; he is beyond essence, he transcends thought; after 
him all things yearn. Next comes providentia, which the Greeks call 
vous, an intelligible essence, participating in goodness because of its 
unceasing conversio (érustpogn) toward the highest god. It-is ordered 
(ornatur) by the latter, just as everything else is reduced to order 
through its instrumentality. It is dei voluntas. Men call it prov- 
identia, because intellegere is the proper activity of the divine mind. 
Providentia is followed by the secunda mens, that is, the world-soul, 
the guardian of eternal law, ergo summus deus iubet, secundus ordinat, 
tertius intimat. 

Apropos of chapter 188 Steinheimer remarks (p. 31): “Es sind 
also die drei géttlichen Hypostasen der Schule Plotins mit solcher 
Klarheit vorgefiihrt, dass man sich wundern muss, wie dies nicht 
erkannt werden konnte.” 

Let us first examine the parallels between Chalcidius and the 
pseudo-Plutarchean De fato. We read in this latter treatise, 573 B: 
9 8 dvwratw mpdvora mpecBbrarov ardvrwv, trv obrép éorw. etre 
Bobdnors etre vonots etre kal éxdrepov- ere 5’ ws mrpdrepor elpnrat, Tov 
Twavtwy watpos Te Snuovpyod; cf. also 572 F. In 574 B the author 
says that the highest providence produces fate. But in 568 E fate 
(kar’ ovciay) is identified with the tripartite world-soul just as in 
Chalcidius, chapter 144. The similarity between the two dis- 
cussions is obvious. The De fato, however, omits the statements 
concerning the transcendence of the first god and the conversio of 
providentia. 

1 For parallels in Nemesius De natura hominis, Proclus De fato, and elsewhere, cf. 
Gercke, ‘‘Eine platonische Quelle des Neuplatonismus,”’ Rheinisches Museum, XLI, 
266 ff. The Peripatetic ideas are elaborated in the De fato of Alexander of Aphro- 


disias. A similar account of fate and free will must have been the basis of the short 
treatment in Alcinous, chapter 26. 
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We have no difficulty in finding parallels in other authors before 
Plotinus. God is regularly identified with the good: ef. Plutarch 
De Iside et Osiride 382 D, Alcinous, chapter 10. Plato himself says 
that the good transcends being, Republic 509B. The pseudo- 
Archytas, in Stobaeus Eclogues i. 716, says that God is higher than 
vols. The thought that all things yearn for God, while originally 
from Aristotle Metaphysics 1072 a, 19, is found in Plutarch De facie 
in orbe lunae 944 E, and Alcinous, chapter 10. In this latter chapter 
we have also a hierarchy consisting of the first god, also called the 
first voids, the obpdvws voids, and the world-soul. Perhaps the closest 
parallel to Chalcidius is in the Poemandres, where we find a hierarchy 
of Oe6s, vols, Yvx7n. God, as the ground of all being and the source 
of vois, transcends both being and voids. His activity is will. The 
vos depends upon God, as the yux7 upon vois. 

Besides being able to cite these parallels from authors before 
Plotinus, we can show that Chalcidius’ idea could not have come 
from Plotinus or his school. Whereas Chalcidius calls providentia 
the will of God and says that God commands (summus deus iubet), 
Plotinus expressly says, vi. 9.6: 7@ évi obdév dyabdv éore ob5é BotAnors 
toivuy ovdevds, and v. 8.12: 5 ovx dp0&s, of POeipover rod vonrod 
wévovros Kal yervOow ovrws, &s more Bovdevoapévov Tov movvros 
movety.! Further, Chalcidius and the author of the De fato regu- 
larly call the second hypostasis providentia and mpévora, whereas 
the technical name among the neo-Platonists is the vois. 

In other passages also Steinheimer discovers signs of the distinc- 
tion between the highest god and the dnuwoupyés; as in chapter 304: 
“mens ergo dei modulavit, ordinavit, excoluit omnem continentiam 
corporis, inventa ergo est demum opificis divina origo.” But this 
occurs in a proof of the divine origin of the world from the order 
manifested in it, and a distinction between deus and mens dei is not 
to the point here. In chapter 139, in his interpretation of Timaeus 
41 A, Chalcidius says: “opera siquidem vos mea. quia pater est et 
opifex non substantiae sed generationis. illi enim optimates, id est 
stellae, non sunt intellegibiles sed sensiles. at vero fabricator 
eorum intellegibilis adprime.” From this Steinheimer concludes 
that the dnusoupyés is to be distinguished from the highest god, the 

1 Cf. Zeller, III, Part 2, pp. 539-40. 
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creator of the substance, and he compares Numenius in Eusebius 
Praep. evang. xi. 22. 3: ei 6 wév Snuroupyds Oebs éorl yevécews apxn, 
70 ayabdy obcias éoriv dpxn. But the meaning of Chalcidius is this: 
the dnurovpyés is not the cause of the matter which constitutes the 
bodies of the star-gods, but is the cause of its assuming its present 
forms. Only if we find Chalcidius elsewhere deriving matter from 
a higher principle are we warranted in distinguishing here between 
the Synuovpyds and a higher god. We shall see hereafter that he 
regards matter as a principle co-ordinate with God. The passage 
of Numenius is no parallel to Chalcidius, even with Steinheimer’s 
interpretation of the latter. For Numenius, according to Chal- 
cidius, chapter 295, does not derive matter from God; ovcia must 
therefore refer to the intelligible; in any case he is repeating Plato’s 
assertion concerning the good, Republic 509 B: dAda kai 7d elvai re 
kal riv obciay br’ éxeivov abrots mpocetvar. 

In chapters 197-98, where Chalcidius denies that Plato teaches 
the transmigration of a human soul into the body of an animal, 
Steinheimer rightly notes a parallel with Porphyry. While we have 
no record, so far as I can discover, of any earlier Platonist who took 
this position, we have no means of proving that Porphyry was the 
first. Thus we are unable to determine whether Chalcidius derived 
it from him or not. 

Hans Krause in his Studia Neoplatonica argues from parallels 
between Chalcidius, chapters 214-33, and Nemesius De natura 
hominis, 2 and 3, which he assigns to Porphyry, that the former 
passage also goes back to the same source. In these chapters Chal- 
cidius gives a statement and a refutation of the opinions of other 
philosophers concerning the soul, and then sets forth the opinion of 
Plato. While we can have no doubt of the genuineness of Krause’s 
parallels, he himself shows the occurrence of these same arguments 
in writers before Porphyry.! We must observe that Chalcidius’ 
doxographical account is by no means the same as Nemesius’, 
Here, as twice elsewhere, in chapters 236 and 375, we have a division 
of materialists according as they taught the existence of discrete 
matter and the void, or the plenum. In view of these facts, unless 

1 There is a possible exception to this statement in chapter 226, which is directed 


against Aristotle, where the point is made that the soul, as capable of opposites, must 
be a substance. 
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we find evidence of neo-Platonic psychology in the exposition of 
Plato’s theory of the soul, it is better to assume that Porphyry, if 
indeed he is Nemesius’ source, and Chalcidius drew from similar 
sources. 

The following are the main points in his account of Plato’s 
theory. The soul has widely differing functions (vires), the Xoyuortxér, 
the Ovyoedés, and the éruuyia. It extends throughout the body and 
manifests its power through the various parts as its instruments. 
There are two principales vires, una deliberativa, altera quae ad 
adpetendum quid impellit. The rational soul is located in the head. 
The senses are placed near it that it may pass judgment upon their 
reports. The senses are related to the deliberatio (Stdvoa, appar- 
ently) as the latter to the intellectus (voids). The location of the 
rational soul in the brain is proved from the fact that madness and 
like disorders are occasioned by affections of this organ. In such 
cases the soul itself is not injured, but its instrument is unable to 
fulfil its function. The second principale is located in the heart. 
Just as in the universe the gods command, demons carry out these 
commands, and earthly beings are subject to rule, so in the nature of 
man “est quiddam regale, est aliud quoque in medio positum, 
tertium quod regitur et administratur. imperat igitur anima, 
exequitur vigor eius in pectore constitutus, reguntur et dispensantur 
cetera pube tenus et infra.” This same division Plato employs in 
the Republic. 

It is needless to point out the elements which are derived from 
Plato. The idea of the extension of the soul throughout the body 
goes back to Xenocrates: cf. Lactantius De opificio det 16. The 
idea that the soul is not impaired in diseases of the brain seems to be 
a Platonic development of Aristotle De anima 408 b, 18. I know 
of no exact parallel to the theory of two #yeyouxd or principales 
vires. Though it is inconsistent with the Platonic division of the 
soul, Chalcidius evidently tries to secure harmony by equating the 
second iyyeyorxdy with the Ovyoedés. Steinheimer is wrong, I 
believe, in interpreting the clause “reguntur et dispensantur pube 
tenus et infra”’ as referring to the body, not the éruyia. 

This section cannot, I think, come from the neo-Platonists. 
The idea of two #yeuorrxad is altogether opposed to their conceptions. 
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There is a total lack of subtleties such as the distinction between the 
functions of the soul proper and those of the cvvay@érepov, which is 
the resultant, not of a union of body and soul, but of body and an 
emanation, an effluence, given off by the soul; cf. Plotinus i. 1. 7; 
vi. 4. 15. 

Neither can Chalcidius’ strange interpretation of Timaeus 46 E 
be neo-Platonic (chapter 261): “‘illas vero, inquit, quae ab aliis 
motae movent alias, secundas existimandum. perspicue patibilem 
partem rationabilis animae vitiosamque significat. in qua est im- 
petus. quippe inpetus principaliter quidem ab ea parte animae 
movetur, quae motu intimo genuinoque ex semet ipsa movetur, ex 
accidenti vero etiam desideriis moventibus. ipse autem inpetus 
movet corpus.” The phrase “‘patibilem partem rationabilis animae”’ 
is utterly inconsistent with Plotinus’ statements that the soul is 
amra6ys, and that the effluence which combines with the body is no 
part of the soul (iii. 6. 1; vi. 4. 15). 

In chapters 275-320 Chalcidius gives a discussion of matter. 
After setting forth the ideas of the Hebrews, the atomists, the 
Eleatics, Empedocles, Aristotle, the Stoics, and Pythagoras (accord- 
ing to Numenius), he gives, in chapters 300-320, the theory of Plato. 
Steinheimer (pp. 40-45) indicates many close parallels between this 
latter section and Plotinus, and concludes, notwithstanding several 
slight discrepancies which he points out, that Chalcidius’ source is a 
neo-Platonist. The argument would be very plausible if we found 
the same agreement between Chalcidius and Plotinus concerning the 
question of the origin of matter that we find concerning its nature. 
But in chapters 300-301 Chalcidius divides Platonists into two main 
classes: those who declare that matter is the creation of God, and 
those who regard it as uncreated. This latter class is again divided 
into those who hold that matter was animated by an evil soul before 
the creation of the world-soul by God, and those who hold that the 
disordered motion of which Plato speaks was not in unqualified 
matter, which is immobile, but in bodies. 

Whether Chalcidius is referring in his first class to the neo- 
Platonists or to earlier philosophers such as Eudorus, is uncertain. 
Those who taught the doctrine of the original, evil world-soul 
are Plutarch, Atticus, and their school. The second division of the 
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second class seems to include the Platonists who, while regarding 
matter as uncreated and a separate aépx7, maintained that the world 
was not created in time. There can be no doubt that Chalcidius 
himself follows this latter class. Throughout the work he argues 
for the eternity of the world. His opposition to those who declare 
matter to be created is seen from the phrase which he uses concerning 
them, “‘verba quaedam potius quam rem secuti.”” Furthermore, in 
chapters 303-5 he demonstrates that there are three principles—God, 
matter, and the ideas. 

If Chalcidius had used a neo-Platonic commentary on the 
Timaeus, there is no doubt that he would have found in it the doc- 
trine that matter is not an independent principle, but is derived. 
For we see from the arguments of Porphyry and Proclus' that the 
neo-Platonists laid a great deal of emphasis upon this point. Being a 
Christian and knowing that according to commentators the Hebrew 
Scriptures taught that matter was created,? Chalcidius could have 
had no reason for substituting the theory of the independence of 
matter for that of its derivation. 

The resemblances between Chalcidius and Plotinus are to be 
explained most easily by the assumption that they drew from the 
common fund of ideas of the Platonic school. For the doctrine of 
the nature of matter which they set forth is plainly a development 
of the teachings of Plato and Aristotle.* 

In conclusion, our investigation has shown us that there is much 
in Chalcidius utterly at variance with the theories of the neo- 
Platonists; that the ideas which he has in common with them are 
found in earlier writers, with the apparent exception of the three- 
quality theory of the elements, and the denial of the transmigration 
of souls into the bodies of the lower animals; that consequently we 
cannot assume a neo-Platonic commentary or treatise as the source. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
1 Proclus i. 384, 391, 457. 


2 Cf. chap. 276. 
* Cf. Baeumker, Das Problem der Materie, p. 403. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE ARCHON LYSITHEIDES 


In the Ed’. *Apy. (1915), 1 ff., Dragoumes has published a decree of the 
thiasotat of Bendis from Salamis dated in the archonship of Hieron. Among 
the officers of this religious cult are the epimeletat Menon, Nikias, and Ni- 
karchos, the treasurer Charinos, and the secretary Stratokles. The decree is 
completely preserved and the editor has been able to restore with accuracy 
a similar document from the archonship of Lysitheides which was more or 
less fragmentary (JG, II, 620; cf. Wilhelm, JOAI [1902], 130). In the latter 
document we find Nikias serving as treasurer, Stratokles as secretary, and 
Pausias and Menon as epimeletai. It is evident that Nikias, Stratokles, and 
Menon are identical in the two lists and that the two decrees must be dated 
reasonably close together. Dragoumes has followed Schoeffer (Pauly- 
Wissowa, RE, s.v. “archontes”) in dating Hieron in 276/5 and Lysitheides 
ca. 249/8. But an interval of twenty-seven years between these archonships 
is altogether too great, for three men could hardly have held these offices 
for nearly a generation in the same organization. Wilhelm (loc. cit.) has 
placed Lysitheides in the latter part of the third century, on the basis of the 
lettering. The discovery of the new evidence shows that little confidence 
can be given to that kind of proof, especially when Wilhelm (and no man 
has ever been better qualified than he to judge) errs by half a century. 
Dragoumes is probably right, however, when he argues that Lysitheides is 
later than Hieron, although it might equally well be held that the double 
dating in his new decree is a sign of later date when the organization was more 
powerful and the dignity of office greater. In the list of archons published in 
CP (1914), 277, Hieron is dated in 272/1. The first vacant year thereafter 
is found in 268/7, but we learn from JG, IT?, 702, 703 that the archon’s name 
in that year had seven letters (or at the most eight, if it began with a vowel). 
The next available year is 265/4 to which JG, II?, 689 belongs (CP [1914], 
263; cf. AJP [1915], 443 f.). In this decree the archon’s name consists of 
ten letters and endsin-8ys. Kirchner has restored [éwi "Appevy)iSolv dpxovros 
«rA.] but this must be rejected, for Arrheneides belongs to 262/1 after the close 
of the Chremonidean war, when the Board of Administration (of éxi r7 
dvoxnoa) had been replaced by the Minister of Administration (6 éi rq 
docxnoe). I had formerly suggested that the name Philippides (JG, IT, 1333) 
might be restored in this inscription, but from the new evidence given in 
the decree from Hieron’s year it is clear that the proper restoration is [éri 
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Avobe)So[v dpxovros xrX.]. This gives an interval of seven years between 
Hieron and Lysitheides, which is the extreme limit allowed by the prosopo- 
graphical evidence. Lysitheides should therefore be dated in 265/4. 


A. C. JoHNnson 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON ILIAD xvi. 823-28 

as 8 Gre atv dxduavta Aéwy EBinoaro xdpuy, 

@ 7’ Gpeos xopupyor peya ppovéovre paxerGov 

midaxos dud’ dALyyns* €OéAover St mieuev dud. 

moAAa 8€ 7’ doOpuaivovra Aéwv edduacce Bindw: 

ds wodeas mepvovra Mevorriou dAKipov vidv 

"Extwp puapidns oxediv éyxei Ovpov darnipa, 
Lines 826-27 are rendered by Lang, Leaf, and Myer “and the lion hath by 
force overcome the boar that draweth difficult breath; so after that he had 
slain many did Hector,” etc. This is the usual interpretation. Leaf, e.g., 
approves Paley, who makes zroAéas repvovra answer to dxdyavra in 823, and 
this seems to be in substance the interpretation of Ameis-Hentze and of 
Diintzer. This is one of many illustrations that might be given of the failure 
even yet to appreciate the true nature of the Homeric simile. Though 
Homer expatiates on the irrelevant details, he is seriously concerned for the 
logic of his similes, which he usually emphasizes by the repetition of the 
keyword or of its equivalent synonym. When the logic is strained and 
the comparison far-fetched, the reiterated word helps it out and quiets the 
poet’s conscience. Such is the case in Iliad xiii. 200-201, dod . . . . toi, 
and such is the case here with woAAd and mwodéas: “as the lion subdues the 
boar despite his much panting resistance, so after his much slaughter Hector 
slays Patroclus.” 

Two things have misled modern commentators: (1) they have not felt 
the Homeric logic that is satisfied by the parallelism of woAAd and zodéas; 
(2) the ambiguity of dcOpaivovra, which, though properly “panting” or 
“breathing hard,” may at any time take on the suggestion of resisting or 
struggling, making an effort, as it does in Aeschylus’ Eumenides 651, ovdév 
dcOpaivwy weve, where Wecklein’s ‘‘keineswegs infolge von Zornmut schnau- 
bend ”’ is not to be taken seriously. The double meaning is still plainer in the 
use of dowaipw Iliad xii. 204 and perhaps Odyssey xix. 228. 

Pau. SHOREY 


CICERO DE DIVINATIONE i. 80 


“Equidem etiam in te saepe vidi et, ut ad leviora veniamus, in Aesopo, 
familiari tuo, tantum ardorem vultuum atque motuum ut eum vis quaedam 
abstraxisse a sensu mentis videretur.” 
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Sensu mentis has long puzzled editors, some of whom have resorted to 
emendation to free the text from so unparalleled an expression. Thus 
Davies, inasmuch as Quintus Cicero has been speaking of both Marcus Cicero 
and Aesopus, changed eum to tum and mentis to mentes, and Moser, though 
retaining in his text the reading of the manuscripts, was almost ready to 
emend sensu to statu, alleging as a parallel Parad. 15: “mentem ex sua sede 
et statu demovet,” a suggestion properly rejected by Giese in his edition. 
Thoresen considers the manuscript reading strange and surely corrupt, but 
offers no improvement. 

It may further be observed that there is another though far less serious 
objection to the passage as it stands, in that vis quaedam, though found sixteen 
times in Cicero’s philosophical works, nowhere else appears unmodified, 
either by an adjective, a genitive, or a limiting clause. 

These two difficulties may, I believe, be very simply and simultaneously 
removed by transposing the single word mentis, so as to read “ut eum vis 
quaedam mentis abstraxisse a sensu videretur.” In another passage (pro 
Archia 18), dealing, like this, with the subject of inspiration, is found a 
highly pertinent parallel: “poetam natura ipsa valere et mentis viribus 
excitari et quasi divino spiritu inflari.” Furthermore, the phrase vis mentis 
(or mentis vis) appears in several other places in Cicero’s philosophical works 
(cf. Merguet, Lexikon, II, 542). The position of mentis in the manuscripts 
may be readily explained by supposing that in the archetype it was omitted 
and later supplied, being written either in the margin or in a confusing inter- 
linear position, and that it was accordingly wrongly placed in subsequent 
manuscripts. The contrast between internal inspiration (vis gquaedam mentis) 
and the external, bodily medium (sensu) is in entire accord with the preced- 
ing context, and is, in fact, what those editors must understand who attempt 
to retain the difficult reading of the manuscripts. 


ArtTuur STANLEY PEASE 
UnNIvers!tTy oF ILLINOIS 


NOTE ON THE FOURTH CATILINARIAN ORATION 


In the course of his article on ‘‘Cases of Treason in the Roman Com- 
monwealth” in Classical Philology for January, 1918, Professor E. T. Merrill 
has occasion to discuss a brief note of mine in the Classical Journal of 
January, 1907. My note was addressed primarily to teachers and pupils 
in secondary schools, and was intended to correct what seemed to me a 
mistake in the interpretation of the Fourth Oration into which the annotated 
editions of Cicero’s speeches have fallen. With this practical object in 
mind it did not seem to me necessary to mention any previous discussions 
of the constitutional point which underlay my analysis of the oration, in 
view of the fact that they did not affect my conclusions in any way and since 
m ent rested in part on new evidence. 

0 " Frank Frost ABBOTT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Ingram Bywater. By W. W. Jackson. Clarendon Press, 1917. 
7s. 6d. 


It is fortunate that, on the death of Professor Cook Wilson, the author- 
ized biographer of Bywater, Dr. Jackson, a lifelong friend and for many years 
a colleague of Bywater, undertook the biography as a labor of love. For of 
all British scholars few have rendered such services to learning as Bywater, 
or so fully realized that true scholarship transcends nationality. 

Born in 1840, he received his early education at University College 
School and King’s College, London. In 1858 he obtained an open scholar- 
ship at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he became intimately acquainted 
with Walter Pater. Graduating in 1863, he obtained a fellowship at Exeter 
College in the following year. For a brief period in 1879 he held the office 
of sub-librarian of the Bodleian, but relinquished the position when he 
found that it was likely to interfere with his work. In 1883 he became reader 
in Greek, and four years later refused the headship of Exeter College. The 
death of Jowett in 1893 left vacant the position of regius professor of Greek, 
and Bywater was immediately nominated as his successor, holding the office 
till his retirement in 1908. His wife, an accomplished scholar in both ancient 
and modern Greek, had passed away earlier in the same year. The last 
six years of his life Bywater spent in London, where he passed away in 
December, 1914. 

In 1864 Bywater was introduced to Mark Pattison, whose influence upon 
him was so great and lasting that Dr. Jackson rightly dwells at length upon 
Pattison’s personality and the Oxford of his time. It was Pattison who 
taught Bywater that the ideal to strive for was that of a university which 
aimed at furthering learning and research as well as imparting education. 
It was Pattison again who encouraged Bywater to cultivate the friendship of 
foreign scholars and stimulated in him the collector’s love of rare and valuable 
books. Dr. Jackson tells a delightful story of how one morning Bywater 
received a Parisian bookseller’s catalogue, advertising a copy of the editio 
princeps of Homer; how he mentioned it to Mrs. Bywater at the breakfast 
table, and how the same evening found him in Paris; how twenty-four hours 
later he was in Oxford again with the precious volume in his traveling-bag. 
But he was not only a famous collector, with a library of great value; he was 
well known as a generous giver. In 1904, when the University of Turin 
had suffered a loss of books by fire, he presented that university with fifty 
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volumes valued at 2,795 lire; and many similar acts of generosity are 
recorded of him. 

Bywater was on terms of intimacy with a large number of foreign 
scholars, and an acquaintance with Jacob Bernays, to whom Mark Pattison 
introduced him, ripened into a very warm friendship. The publication 
of his Heraclitus in 1877 brought him instant recognition in Germany, and in 
1882 he was invited by the Berlin Academy of Sciences to edit the works 
of Priscianus Lydus for the Supplementum Aristotelicum. A letter from Diels 
to Cook Wilson says of the Heraclitus: “‘Bywater’s book has come to be 
accounted not only as the only reliable collection of the remains of that 
philosopher, but also as the model of an edition of Fragments.” In the course 
of the same letter he observes: “If the lustre of Bywater’s merits is not so 
conspicuous in wider circles, that is because it is his way only to submit to the 
world that which he has tested by long and thoroughgoing investigation. 
Thus above all things it is the certainty of his method which inspires con- 
fidence.” 

The two works above mentioned and the editions of Aristotle’s Ethics and 
Poetics (the latter with a commentary and translation), together with 
certain articles in the Journal of Philology, which he helped to found and edit, 
and elsewhere, constitute practically his entire literary production. But 
of Bywater, as of many other great scholars, it may be truly said that his 
work has borne and still will bear fruit in the learning and research of those 
who came into contact with him. His life at Oxford was full and varied. 
For over twenty years he guided the studies of the Oxford Aristotelian 
Society; for a long period he was one of the joint editors of the Journal of 
Philology; for thirty-five years he was a delegate of the University Press, 
and “he took an interest in every piece of sound learning that was offered 
for publication.” 

Dr. Jackson’s biography is more than a mere life of Bywater; it is a 
picture of Oxford life and thought during fifty years by one who possesses 
eminent qualifications for portraying it. The volume closes with an apprecia- 
tion from Professor Gildersleeve, published in the American Journal of 
Philology, which is too graceful a tribute to omit: 


A fine morning, fine in every sense of the word, was the morning I spent with 
Ingram Bywater in his rooms at Exeter, part of the time pacing up and down the 
‘“‘hortus conclusus” of the college, and talking of Dion Chrysostomus, who was 
engaging my attention at the time. I recall his illuminating comment on an 
author whom he knew far better than I did, and how sharp was his dissidence 
from those English Grecians who never go further down than Aristotle and heap 
scorn on the Graeculi. It was no surprise to me to find in the catalogue of his 
books a number of editions of Dicn. No wonder that I remember gratefully his 
various courtesies to me on my ocvasional visits to England. I read and re-read 
with deepest interest the tributes paid to him in the last number of the Journal of 
Philology, of which he was the editor. They reveal in a measure the wide interests 
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of the scholar. They give some idea of his vast and accurate learning. They 
afford some glimpses of the man Bywater which will waken precious memories in 
the minds of those who were privileged to know him. Bywater was so much more 
than the prince of Aristotelians that he was.’’ 

University oF ToRoNTO W. D. Woopmmap 
Flosculi Rossallienses. Cambridge: University Press, 7/6. 

This is a volume of Greek and Latin prose and verse translations by the 
scholars of Rossall, one of the public schools in the north of England. In 
many of these public schools a book is kept into which the boys of the senior 
form are privileged to copy versions of exceptional merit, the selection being 
made by the masters who examine the pupils’ compositions. It is of such 
versions that this volume is largely composed, but several translations written 
in later years at Oxford or Cambridge by alumni of the school are also 
included. The volume is therefore made up of work done under various 
conditions—versions written at school during school hours by students who 
could consult a dictionary or the indispensable Gradus ad Parnassum; 
versions written during school examinations without the aid of books; 
versions contributed by alumni at the universities. The selections range in 
date from 1857 to 1914; and the names of four contributors are marked with 
the black cross which is becoming too familiar a sight on all university and 
public-school lists that arrive from England. 

The best work in the book is by H. Stuart Jones, F. Fletcher (the present 
headmaster of Charterhouse), and W. W. Walker, fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, the three largest contributors. The volume as a whole, though 
it naturally falls below the level of such mature work as Cambridge Composi- 
tions, is very good. Most of the versions will stand the test of a reading 
without reference to the English; and there is remarkably little ‘‘padding’’ 
or use of familiar “tags.” The following points, however, call for criticism: 
page 5(A.H.D.): gubernator oculis captis should surely read gubernator oculis 
captus. Page 17 (R.G.L.B.): lines 10-11 are unintelligible even with the 
English. Page 21: line 2 the ablative can only be understood as an ablative 
of quality by reference to the English; any reader would take it for instru- 
mental. Page 23 (W.W.W.): perplura does not seem to exist. Page 30: 
the English poem is curiously ascribed to Winifreda, to whom it is addressed. 
Page 45: the first Greek version is disfigured by the ugly meter of lines 2 
and 5; no less than 5 of the 11 iambic trimeter lines are divisible into three 
equal parts. Page 147: To render ‘‘His cheek had the colour of oak” by 
Robustae quercus laeta colore salus seems dubious Latin. Page 159 (H.R.W.): 
“Easy and of much mildness” needs the word etxoAos rather than ebxepys: 
Page 205: Inde igitur fit wt mores eorum qui... . insignes sint.... 
paene semper posteritas singularem quandam indulgentiam praestet; this 
idiom seems to need singularis quaedam indulgentia. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


W. D. WoopHEap 
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Value of the Classics. Princeton University Press, 1917. 


Value of the Classics contains “‘a record of the Addresses delivered at 
the Conference on Classical Studies in Liberal Education held at Princeton 
University, June 2, 1917, together with an introduction and a collection of 
statements and statistics.” The addresses number eighteen, the longest 
being by Henry Cabot Lodge. The three hundred or so statements are by 
men grouped under Public Life; Business; Universities and Colleges; 
Schools; the Ministry; Law; Medicine; Engineering; Physical and Natural 
Sciences; Editors; Modern Literature; History, Political Science, Econom- 
ics, Philosophy, Sociology; Fine Arts; Oriental Studies. They include a 
number of British and French contributions. The statistics, by W. M. 
Adriance, C. H. Forbes, Harris Hancock, and various official bodies, are on 
Enrolment of Classical Students in Secondary Schools, Record of Classical 
Students in College Entrance Examinations, Record of Classical Students 
in School and College. The introduction, written by Andrew F. West, who, 
with the co-operation of F. F. Abbott, Edward Capps, D. R. Stuart, D. B. 
Durham, and T. A. Miller, edited the book, is entitled ‘The Present 
Outlook.” 

The character of Value of the Classics and the use to which it will be 
put are at once apparent. Nothing on the place of the classics in education 
has ever before been published so weighted with authority as this thesaurus 
of addresses and testimonies from men representing the whole breadth and 
depth of intellectual and professional life. Professors of the classics alone 
are designedly allowed no voice in it; their arguments appear with infinitely 
greater effect coming from the lips of impartially minded practical men of 
long experience in leadership. Any teacher or friend of the classics who 
wishes to make a wholesome impression upon hostile or unsympathetic 
. colleague, principal, president, trustee, school board, investigator, editor, 
taxpayer, or doubting student, or who is himself in need of the foundations 
of faith, will find the book a ready means. Refusal to be influenced by it 
would be refusal to listen to the most convincing of all witnesses, life itself. 

Somehow this achievement of Mr. West and his associates makes one 
think of Justinian and the Pandects. Teachers of the classics have been, 
not for a thousand years, but for a long time, contributing to the printed and 
oral aggregate of pedagogical law a great many pronouncements on the 
value of Greek and Latin. Never was anything so enthusiastically, so 
thoroughly, and so repeatedly proved—to its own believers, who have been 
the only persons privileged to see and hear the pronouncements. Now that 
we have all these proofs digested, so to speak, in convenient form, many will 
entertain the pious hope that henceforth we may be spared confronting the 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, annual, biennial, and occasional demonstrations 
of “The Value of Classical Study,” which are all right in moderation, but 
which have begun to give an atmosphere of discouragement to our programs 
and periodicals; and that from now on the approved form of demonstration 
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will be a reference to Codex West, page so-and-so. Of course it is beyond the 
wildest dream to look for a like consummation in the field of the Latin gram- 
mar, the beginners’ book, and the literature of ‘How to Make Latin Interest- 
ing’’; but if we could arrive at a canon in each of these matters also it might 
almost be said that our pedagogical decks were cleared for action. 


Grant SHOWERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Etudes Syriennes. Par Franz Cumont, Membre de I’Institut. 
Paris: Picard, 1917. Pp. xi+379. 

This most recent of M. Cumont’s works is the result of its author’s 
travels in Northern Syria in the spring of 1907, and of subsequent research. 
It contains chapters on ‘Le Marche de |’Empereur Julien,” ‘‘L’Aigle 
Funéraire et l’Apothéose,” “Les Carriéres Romaines d’Enesh,” ‘Le Temple 
de Zeus Dolichénus,” “Trois Mausolées de Commagéne,” “Cyrrhus,’”’ and 
“‘Divinités Syriennes,” with appendixes giving in admirably ordered detail 
the author’s itinerary, and notes on the inscriptions and Greek manuscripts 
in Syria employed in his investigation. A hundred illustrations, the greater 
part from his own photographs, and ten original maps make the text 
extraordinarily attractive and clear. Illustrations, beautiful typography, 
and artistic make-up in general have made the volume as great a triumph of 
the bookmaker as it is of the scholar. 

M. Cumont’s work would be of surpassing interest to classicists and 
archaeologists merely as presenting the observations of a scholarly and careful 
traveler, but it possesses a special value as relating to the art and religion 
of a region which exercised a considerable influence upon Roman civilization 
in the West. As was to be expected from one whose works on Mithraism 
and other eastern cults have made him our greatest authority on the oriental 
religions in their connection with Rome, the Etudes Syriennes are character- 
ized by broad outlook and comprehensive conclusions. For example, in 
the chapter on “Trois Mausolées” the Syrian examples are seen to be a link 
in the long chain beginning with the ordinary earth tumulus, continuing 
in the pyramid of Egypt, and reaching to Cecilia Metella at Rome and the 
pretentious tombs of Gaul and Germany, and probably still farther to the 
ciborium of the church, and even to Mahometan architecture. 

M. Cumont has been in exile since the outbreak of the war, pursuing 
his investigations at Paris and Rome. He is at present residing at 19 Corso 


d'Italia, Rome. Grant SHOWERMAN 


Die Attische Tragédie als Bild- und Bihnenkunst. Von EvGEen 
PererseEnN. Mit zwei Tafeln und einem Textbild. Bonn: 
Friedrich Cohen, 1915. Pp. 660. 

Greek tragedy is a priceless heritage, a “Priifstein und Mass’’ for the 
testing of all subsequent dramatic art. This is strictly true, however, only 
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if the character of the ancient drama be accorded by self-effacing devotion 
its full and genuine potency, and be not vitiated by pedantry and idle theoriz- 
ing, nor distorted in the interests of personal ambition or in conformity with 
modern tastes. Much mischief has been wrought by the acceptance of the 
old and widespread notion that ancient tragedy “‘nicht echte, d. h. objektive 
Kunst sei, sondern durch und durch subjektiv.” Euripides particularly 
has suffered in this regard. But the doctrine of the scaenicus philosophus, 
though ancient (even Aristophanes himself could not plead innocent), is 
utterly false, as a thoroughgoing study of the development of tragedy as 
represented by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides makes clear. 

In this study four aspects of the art of these dramatists are separately 
investigated: ‘das Erste (chap. II, S. 64-348] sind die Personen: Gédtter, 
Helden, Menschen; das Zweite [chap. III, 8S. 349-508] die Handlung; 
das Dritte [chap. IV, S. 509-38] die weitere Umgebung, der nicht selbst 
dargestelle, vielmehr nur durch Worte vorgestellte Hintergrund, von dem 
Personen und Handlung sich abheben; das Vierte [chap. V, S. 539-605] die 
fiir das Auge des Zuschauers berechnete Darstellung.” In each of these 
elements we find each of the three poets preserving his own characteristics 
indeed, but “in allen vom dltesten bis zum jiingsten eine stetige Entwicke- 
lung, ein wirkliches Stiick Kunstgeschichte, durchaus analog nicht nur, 
sondern innerlichst und notwendig verbunden und einig mit der Geschichte 
der eigentlichen bildenden Kunst.” 

For the history of classical drama is “halb Literatur- halb Kunstge- 
Schichte”; there exists between the two a most intimate relationship. In 
stateliness and repose the Aeschylean drama bears a close resemblance to the 
pediment groups of the temple of Zeus at Olympia and to the paintings of 
Polygnotus. And yet, like Polygnotus, “hat gerade Aeschylus diese Ruhe 
seiner Personen durch eine Menge dusserlicher Zwischenmotive zu beleben 
versucht: die Anschmiedung des Prometheus, Atossas erstes Auftreten, die 
Riistung des Eteokles, .... das Teppichbreiten und Schuhelésen im 
Agememnon—bei Polygnot lisst Helena sich die Schuhe binden”! Sophocles’ 
art is akin to that of Phidias, while Euripides (does not tradition state that 
he had once been a painter?) should be compared with Demetrius, Zeuxis, 
and Parrhasius, “die monumentale Kunst scheint zu versagen.” ‘Die 
innere Lebendigkeit, Beweglichkeit, die Sophokles den allzu stabilen Gestal- 
ten des Aeschylus gegeben hatte, suchte Euripides noch weiter zu steigern: 
ihm ward die Beweglichkeit, Reizbarkeit Selbstzweck.”’ 

The belief that Euripides was “Bihnenphilosoph” is the product of 
misguided subjective interpretation. This ancient heresy Valckenaer was 
the first of modern scholars to revive. In recent years, not to mention 
Decharme and Nestle, three in particular have flagrantly misrepresented 
the poet. These are Steiger, whose insistence upon a kinship between 
Euripides and Ibsen results in a gross caricature, Verrall (apparently the 
oniy English writer deserving of more than a passing notice), and von 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Verrall’s subtleties are the more remarkable as 
emanating from an Englishman (the English are proverbially matter of 
fact), and can only be explained as due to German influence. In fact they 
were begotten in Germany and Wilamowitz was their father, as Verrall him- 
self virtually acknowledges. But all such subtle, subjective interpretations 
of the poet are wrong. A detailed, unprejudiced study of his art, especially 
in its relation to the art of Aeschylus and that of Sophocles, shows Euripides 
to be ‘der Mann der Biihnenwirkung,” ‘“‘ Meister der Buhnenbildkunst,” and 
thus ‘das Gespenst des Biihnenphilosophen”’ vanishes into thin air. 

An exhaustive criticism of this book cannot be compressed within the 
limits of a brief review. The author is plainly a reactionary, and many of 
his conclusions are open to grave question. Of particular interest perhaps 
is his doctrinaire reconstruction of the skene. Even as early as the Suppliants 
of Aeschylus this was provided with a stage. Do not Xenophon, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, Vitruvius, and Pollux say or imply asmuch? This stage was about 
six feet in height and was the regular “Standort” of the actors; the orchestra 
belonged to the chorus. Actors and chorus frequently appeared on different 
levels. So in the Suppliants of Aeschylus ‘ Danaos ist zwar . . . mit dem 
Chor . . . . gekommen, aber sein Auftreten erfolgt erst nach dem ganzen 
Einzugslied des Chores, und nicht auf demselben Wege.”’ So in Euripides, 
“ Adrast nicht mit den Miittern, Dionysos nicht mit den Bakchen, Hekabe, 
auch in den Troerinnen nicht mit diesen auftritt; ebenso in Elektra, Taur. 
Iph., Helena, und Kyklops Chor und Hauptperson, obwohl eng zusammen- 
gehérig, nicht nur getrennt, sondern auch z.T. auf verschiedenen Wegen 
auftreten, was noch deutlicher werden wird.” Play after play is then exam- 
ined in order to show the use of these upper and lower parodi, those at the 
left (“‘Heimseite’”’) being indicated respectively by h and H, those at the 
right (“Fremdseite”) by f and F. Thus in the Alcestis Heracles leaves the 
stage (1. 860) by the upper parodos, f; Admetus accompanied by the chorus 
enters immediately after by the corresponding lower parados, F—a neat 
solution of an old-time crux. How else, pray, could the two be prevented 
from coming face to face? In the Electra of Sophocles, Orestes, Pylades, 
and their aged attendant enter by F and mount the stage, which represents 
the “‘Schlossterrasse.”’ At the close of the scene the two young men depart 
by f, the paedagogus by F. On their return, however, the former as well as 
the latter enter by F and so escape meeting Chrysothemis, who uses the upper 
parados, f. The chorus enters by H; Aegisthus, by h, “der zum mpodoriov 
so zu gehéren scheint, wie H zur Stadt selbst.” More than twenty pages are 
filled with analyses of this sort, which, if accepted, send the labors of Dérp- 
feld, Reisch, Robert, Capps, Rees, and a host of others reeling to the ropes. 

Two ‘“Anhinge” complete the book. The first [S. 606-34] contains 
elaborate discussions of the two lost plays of Sophocles: the Andromeda and 
the Thyestes II; the second [S. 635-57] is devoted to minutiae of textual 
criticism. 
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In spite of the undoubted “Griindlichkeit” of its learning the book is 
one that would have brought a sigh to the lips of Callimachus. Over- 
burdened with tiresome repetitions and prolix analyses it makes dull reading 
and is a veritable parvum in multo. odvpabin voov ov dddexe. The second 
chapter in particular (S. 64-348) suggests a warehouse in which goods with- 
out proper labels are piled to the ceiling, or, better, reminds one (there is no 
index, only a brief “Inhaltsiibersicht”’) of the proverbial haystack. 


JaMEs TURNEY ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Le Satire di Orazio. By Vincenzo Ussant. Napoli. F. Perrella, 
1916. 


The name of Vincenzo Ussani is already familiar to American classical 
students on the title-page of annotated editions of the Odes of Horace and 
the Annals of Tacitus. In the volume before us the same editor presents 
a similar treatment of the Satires of Horace. 

The Preface, dealing with “‘Orazio e la satira,” is clear and succinct and 
does not aim at being exhaustive. Recent American discussions, for 
instance, are quite untouched. Turning to the satires themselves, we find 
each one preceded by an intelligent and sympathetic summary; and the 
fact that our editor does not mince matters is shown by his prominent caption 
for the second satire: ‘‘ Meglio la Venere vaga che l’adulterio.” The notes, 
at the bottom of the page, are laudably sane, brief, and direct. The index is 
limited to proper names. 

Inasmuch as any student of Horace who would be using an Italian edi- 
tion would be quite as competent as the reviewer to make detailed criticisms, 
I have thought it best simply to indicate the nature of the volume. On 
the whole, I think it is well adapted to its modest purpose; and it is a pleasure 
to add that the Italian is throughout delightfully clear. 

F. B. R. HeELLEmMs 


Virgil. Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid i-vt. With an English translation 
by H. Rusuton Farrcitoueu. (Loeb Classical Library.) Lon- 
don: William Heinemann, 1916. Pp. xiv+671. $1.50. 

Volume I of the Loeb Library Virgil contains the Eclogues, the Georgics, 
and the first six books of the Aeneid, and is the work of Professor H. Rushton 
Fairclough, of Stanford University. 

A brief introduction of the type now familiar in this series deals clearly 
and informingly with the “Life of Virgil,” “Manuscripts,” and “Editions 
and Commentaries.”’ The translation itself will be thoroughly acceptable 
to believers in a “literary” version of Virgil. It is often formal and reminis- 
cent of English poetry, but it is never pedantic; and when simplicity and 
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directness are demanded by the original the rendering rings pleasingly true. 
However, a couple of excerpts will probably be more useful than any further 
general comment, so I quote the renderings of two very well-known passages. 


O happy husbandmen! too happy, should they come to know their blessings! 
for whom, far from the clash of arms, most righteous Earth, unbidden, pours 
forth from her soil an easy sustenance. What though no stately mansion with 
proud portals disgorges at dawn from all its halls a tide of visitors, though they 
never gaze at doors inlaid with lovely tortoise-shell or at raiment tricked with 
gold or at bronzes of Ephyra, though their white wool be not stained with Assyrian 
dye, or their clear oil’s service spoiled by cassia? Yet theirs is repose without 
care, and a life that knows no fraud, but is rich in treasures manifold. Yea, the 
ease of broad domains, caverns, and living lakes, and cool vales, the lowing of 
the kine, and soft slumbers beneath the trees—all are theirs. ‘They have wood- 
land glades and the haunts of game; a youth hardened to toil and inured to scanty 
fare; worship of gods and reverence for age; among them, as she quitted the 
earth, Justice planted her latest steps [Georgics ii. 458-74]. 

On they went dimly, beneath the lonely night amid the gloom, through the 
empty halls of Dis and his phantom realm, even as under the grudging light of an 
inconstant moon lies a path in the forest, when Jupiter has buried the sky in 
shade and black Night has stolen from the world her hues. Just before the 
entrance, even within the very jaws of Hell, Grief and avenging Cares have made 
their bed; there pale Diseases dwell, and sad Age, and Fear, and ill-counselling 
Famine, and loathly Want, shapes terrible to view; and Death and Distress; 
next, Death’s own brother Sleep, and the soul’s Guilty Joys, and, on the threshold 
opposite, the death-bearer War, and the Furies’ iron cells, and savage Strife, her 
snaky locks entwined with bloody fillets [Aeneid vi. 268-81]. 

I suppose it would be very hard for me to write an unfavorable criticism 
of anything from the pen of Professor Fairclough, who was incredibly kind 
to an eager but irritating Freshman nearly thirty years ago; but I do not 
think my opinion of the present work is influenced in any way by gratitude 
or pleasant memories. To me the volume seems to serve admirably the 
purpose for which it was prepared. 

F. B. R. Hees 


The Greek Genius and Its Influence. By Lane Coorrer. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1917. 


Professor Lane Cooper’s services to the most desirable alliance between 
classical philology and the teaching of English in this country will soon defy 
enumeration. It would be unfair to cavil at the somewhat ambitious title 
which he has given to the present useful collection of essays and extracts 
about the Greek genius and its influence. The student will not find in the 
book either a continuous history of Greek influence or a definite, still less 
a definitive, characterization of the Greek genius. But neither would he 
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find these things in any of the more systematic treatises which have been 
put forth in the last few years. Meanwhile, this somewhat miscellaneous 
collection will be a great convenience to have on the reference shelf. The 
selections range from the familiar quotations from Shelley’s Hellas and 
Milton’s Paradise Regained to Gilbert Chesterton on “Paganism and Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson” and Browning’s Old Pictures in Florence, and include 
among the more conspicuous names Newman’s Aitica and Athens, Jebb’s 
Lecture on the Age of Pericles, Gildersleeve’s Americanism and Hellenism, 
Gilbert Murray’s Tradition of Greek Literature, long translated extracts from 
the Introduction to Croiset’s History of Greek Literature, from the character- 
ization of antiquity in Boeckh’s Encyclopddie and Zielinski’s Our Debt to 
Antiquity. The eleventh and twelfth extracts at the middle of the volume 
balance in the scales of a dramatic psychostasy Professor Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf on “The Character and Extent of Greek Litera- 
ture” and Miss Marjorie L. Barstow, a Cornell Sophomore, on the “Oedipus 
Rex: a Typical Greek Tragedy.” 
Pavut SHOREY 


The Greek Anthology. With an English translation by W. R. Paton. 
In five volumes. Vols. I-III. Loeb Classical Library. Lon- 
don: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1917. 


Mr. Paton’s Anthologiae Graecae Erotica designated him for what an 
Italian colleague describes as the eterno lavoro of a complete translation of the 
Palatine Anthology, and the comprehensiveness of the Loeb library binds him 
fast to a deed of Até compared with which “reading De Virginitate from the 
first line to the last” would be child’s play. Mr. Mackail has drawn the wine 
of the anthology and left to his successors to drain the dregs of Christodorus 
of Thebes, St. Gregory, and the Cyzicene epigrams. But perhaps the truth 
lies between this exaggeration and Mr. Mackail’s optimistic opinion that 
there is no epigram in the anthology that will not repay study. There was 
still rich gleaning after Mr. Mackail, and it was quite worth while to make 
the entire collection accessible to the English reader in more attractive form 
than for instance Bohn’s “Thou art gone, my charming wife, after carrying . 
off the highest honors for the beauty of form and the moral conduct of soul.” 
Mr. Paton’s prose may sometimes fall short of the incomparable grace and 
distinction of Mackail, but it is excellent for the purposes of the Loeb series 
and does not often blur the meaning of the original or strike a false note. 
The versions are usually correct and the few inadvertences I have noted are 
pardonable oversights in a long and laborious task. 

In 5. 3 dpOpos €By is not ‘the day has broken,’ but with Mackail ‘gray 
dawn is over.’ See commentators on Aristophanes’ Wasps 216. 
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In 5. 148 év pias is not, I think, ‘in story,’ but in (the charm of) her 
talk. 
In 5. 256 tBpis epwras Avec is not, I think, the speech of the girl, but a 
proverb quoted to be contradicted. 

In 7. 21. 5 6 weprods aiwy can hardly mean ‘thy exquisite life’; for the 
force of aidy here cf. 7. 141. 

In 7. 49 yoiay drnpdiacas is not ‘dids’t put on this cloak of earth,’ but 
‘put off.’ The cloak of earth is the mortal body. Cf. 7. 76. 4 where 
danpiace is rightly rendered. 

In 7. 89. 12 the puerorum naenia ri xara cavrov éAa is surely not the 
boy’s address to the top, ‘drive the way that suits you.’ It is, apart from 
the equivocation, into which we need not enter, a Greek equivalent of 
‘shinny on your own side.’ It is only in the punning application that xard 
takes the meaning ‘that suits you.’ 

In 7. 33 woAAd meivy réOvyxas, "Avdxpeov cannot mean ‘you died of drinking 
too much, Anacreon.’ In 7. 348 Mr. Paton himself renders correctly ‘after 
drinking much.’ 

In 7.214 To a Dolphin: typov dvappipas dAya rapa oxadiow cannot mean 
‘nor shalt thou throw up the sea beside the ships.’ The accusative is cognate, 
‘fling a leap,’ and typdv is no more wet than are the lissom feet (typotc. 
mogaiv) of the Nereids in Bacchylides 16. 108. Mr. Paton has momentarily 
confused dAya with dApy as, reversing the order, students sometimes do in 
Pindar, Pyth. 4. 39. 

In the epigram on the cat that ate the partridge, 7. 206, I think that 
Mr. Paton with other interpreters has misapprehended the meaning of the 
last two lines: 


kat ov pav év mépddiw exes voov: of St ves viv 
Spxortvras, THS ons Spagdpevor oraradys. 

I construe it on the analogy of SpdfacGar xarpod, dpopuys OF THs rpopdceus. 
Cf., e.g., Diodorus 12. 67. 5 xaipod Spagdyuevor. The opportunity which the 
mice seize is puss’s luxurious laziness and high living on partridges (crardA7), 
and the meaning broadly is: 

Thou dreamest now of partridges all day 
And while thou lickest thy chops the bold mice play. 
It is not ‘running off with thy dainties.’ 

The third volume containing book IX, the epideictic, or, as Mr. Paton - 
styles them, the declamatory, epigrams shows, unless I am mistaken, some 
gains of practice both in facility and in accuracy of rendering. There are 
very few if any errors. In 9. 38. 2 ei & ica padraxds py me wins rpdpacw 
the meaning, I think, is not “fon no account drink me,” but “don’t drink 
me to provide yourself with an excuse.” 

Paut SHOREY 
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Biblical Libraries, a Sketch of Library History from 3400 B.C. to A.D. 
150. By Ernest Cussine Ricwarpson. Princeton University 
Press, 1914. Pp. xvi+252. 30 full-page illustrations. 


This book is an attempt to trace the development of libraries during the 
period of Bible history. It describes the book collections, not of Palestine 
alone, but of countries brought into connection with the Hebrews, and in 
this way introduces the libraries of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Greek 
and Roman world. The biblical narratives become often no more than pegs 
upon which the author has hung vast quantities of facts drawn from the life 
of all the ancient world. Ancient Libraries would have been a more intel- 
ligible title for the volume. 

In the first chapter the author defends his right to use the term “library” 
for any collection of books or records, whether literary or otherwise. This 
lengthy discussion should have been much shortened. Its polemical tone is 
too obvious. Either “archives” or “libraries” will do, provided we know 
the author’s intentions. There is no doubt that in many quarters today 
the culture of the ancient world is underestimated. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the author of this book is not too insistent in his thesis 
that every temple and palace regularly had its library, consisting, not only 
of records, but of literary and religious texts as well. 

The most interesting part of the volume is that which describes the 
Mesopotamian libraries and which argues for the prevalence of libraries in 
Palestine during the whole period of the Israelitish occupation. Slender as 
are the facts at the author’s disposal, he certainly seems to show that it is 
easy to overestimate the lack of culture and books during this period. Then 
follows the available information on books and their preservation during the 
period of the Hebrew kings, the Persian period, and the age of the Maccabees. 
In the later chapters there is an elementary description of the great libraries 
at Alexandria and Pergamon. Much of the data employed comes from a later 
time. In places the author seems to forget this. For instance on page 195 
he states quite confidently that in New Testament times each Jewish child 
must have his own book, but later we read: ‘‘ However it may have been in 
New Testament times, by the year 200 a.p. at all events it was well under- 
stood that every child had at least his own book.” ~ 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the section on “Roman 
Libraries.” The material is so rich that the author has succeeded in pre- 
senting only isolated bits. 

The plates are well executed. They consist largely of the plans of ancient 
buildings or of excavations and are taken from good sources. The bibliog- 
raphy is excellent. The author has not only listed a large number of books, 
but has characterized them. The typography is excellent, the proofreading 
careless. For instance, on page 37 the spacing makes one stare by apparently 
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stating that the school library of Gladstone, New Jersey, contains more than 
125 million volumes! Many words are misspelled. 

There is gathered here an immense number of facts bearing on the 
development of libraries from the beginning of history to the second century 
after Christ. These facts are made the basis of a number of theories, some 
of which are more than doubtful, although they are generally presented with 
much conviction. Did Herod’s temple really contain a library of Greek 
books? The style is difficult to read. Often it gives the impression that we 
have leaves from the author’s notebooks rather than a finished book. 


Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 








